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A. a G. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. | ONE VIRTU E: 
DRYBURGH EDITION’ THE LIFE — LETTERS | A Fiction. 


| MADAME on KRUDENER. By CHARLES T. ©. JAMES. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. | By CLARENCE FORD. 


Tllustrated by 250 Woodcuts Specially Drawn and | Illustrated with Portraits of Madame de Krudener 
Engraved for this Edition. and the Emperor Alexander I. 











OF THE | 


Th 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


‘THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. 


By PAUL CUSHING. 





To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes. 
) In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. net. 


Price 5s. each. | ZOOLOGY OF THE | In 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


| 








NOW READY. [April. 
WAVERLEY. [Illustrated by Charl INVERTEBRATA : 
: ustrated by Charles | | 
Green. A Text-Book for Students. | BORN IN EXILE: 
GUY MANNERING. Illustrated by Gordon | By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A,, | A Novel. 
Browne. | | Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, | By GEORGE GISSING. 
and Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy in | 
, — — Illustrated by Paul | the University of Cambridge. In 1 vo}., crown 8¥o, cloth, price 6s. 
) | 
ROB ROY. Illustrated by Lockhart Bogle. | | 
In 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 25s. THE 


LEGEND of MONTROSE, and THE BLACK STUDIES OF THE 


DWARF. [Illustrated by Lockhart Bogle and 
M9 Chat | GREEK POETS. 
OLD MORTALITY. IMlustrated by Frank By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


PHILOSOPHER'S WINDOW. 


And Other Stories. 





Dadd. . . 
New and Enlarged Edition. By Lady LINDSAY. 
HEART of MIDLOTHIAN. Illustrated by | , a | 
William Hole, S.A. [April. | Wirn A CuarTer on HeEnonpas. | In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
NEW | In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. | 
I ODUCTION CATMUR’S CAVES; 
ION | AN INTR U 
:, PO PU LAR EDIT O TO THE Or, the Quality of Mercy. 
or THE STUDY OF DANTE. By RICHARD DOWLING. 
WORKS OF | By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. | In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 3:. 6d. 


’ Third Edition. onan 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. = | 
| ‘WHERE TO GO ABROAD: 


To b: completed in 11 Monthly Volumes. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
Sates GA, enad. HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY § A Guide to the Watering Places and 
, Ff Health Resorts of Europe, the 
POEMS in 3 volumes, now ready. DURING THE ‘Me senintidning tiny tiiiealides o Cilb 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. through India. 
7 TALES in 3 volumes. Vols. I. and II, | | 
, now ready. By AGNES M. CLERKE. Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 
r LIFE by LOCKHART (unabridged). Third Edition Revised and Enlarged. In 1 vol., feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
5 vols. [Skortly. | Illustrated. [ April, 








ADAM & CHARIES BLACK, Sono Squairr, Lonnox, W. 
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UNIVER SITY TYPE-WRITING 

OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street)—MSS. of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press, Literary, Scientific, 
Medical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copled and revised by experience ad 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian, Old Latin, English, and other 
doctuments transeribed by experts and type-written. Translations.— 
‘or price list and information address the Secretary. 


ca TD ‘ rg >, 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e.— 
Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully a prom ey 
typewritten by Rayxe & Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, W. 
rive Tivate rvom for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


r[YPE WRITING.—All kinds of Copying. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees &c. Home Work. 
Terms: id. per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 
thousand. Cash on or before delivery. 


Avenue, Stevenage, He rts 


r py! -~EWRITING.—You can n't afford to do 


your Copying by hand when you can get typed copies, clear as 
print, from Is. per 1,000 words, Letters taken down in shorthand and 
transcribed on the Type-writer. Save three-quarters of your time by 


sending to the Typewriting Head Quarters, 32, Chancery Lane. 


ART. 
ANTED to PURCHASE, OIL 


PAINTINGS by Constable, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Opie, Hoppuer, Lawrence, Crome, Cotman, Stark, Vincent, 
Miiler, Bonington, Morland, [bbetson, R. Wilson, Stann: ard, Barker 
of Bath, P. Nasmyth, De L vutherbourg, Holland, Callecott, Chambers, 
Collins, Singleton, and Wheatley. A Collection of the above always 
on view.—Apply Messrs. Dow DESWELL, 160, New 160, New Bond Street, London. 


D) a 
ARE old dark Oak ‘“ Yorkshire” Long- 
settle, Dower Chest. Eight-legged Table, Grandfather's Clook, 
Corner Cupboard, Bureau Secretaire, and Sidetable. all most elavo- 
rately carved, perfect preservation; Lady will DISPOSE of above 
collection rare old oak suite gentleman's mansion for £25.—“* Lapy,” 
Cromwell House, Morton, Northallerton. 


D2Eawine. -ROOM ORGAN for SALE, 


equal to new. Nine stops, Polished mahogany case. Price 
£100, —Ac idre 88 Mrs. Frost, Guist Hall, Norfolk. 


L IGHER CAMBRIDGE LOOAL 


EXAMINATIONS.—Students are successfully prepared for 














this and other advanced Examinations at the Classes in connection 
with the North London Collegiate School for Girls, under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Buss. Also for the Kindergarten Examinations of 
the Froebel Society, with practical experience in teaching. Arrange- 

ments made for Ladies to board in the neighbourhood. Address the 
Ileadmistress, Miss Toruis, L.C.P., 145, Camden Road, N.W 


T 
pe BLIC SCHOOL of SCIENCE and 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 

The Committee invites APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD 
MASTER in the above School. ‘The stipend will be £150, with a Capi- 
tation and one-third of the Government Grant; the Committee 

guaranteeing for the first year a minimum total of £250, 

All particulars will be furnished on request. 

Applications, stating qualifications, and enclosing eight copies of testi- 
monials, should reach the unde rsigned not later than March: 20th, 1893. 

Lovurs W. Montaenon, Hon. See. 

4 Wellingion Square, Cheltenham 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE- UP PON-TY NE, 


The Council invite APPLIC \TIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
CLASSICS and LITERATURE, recently vacated by the :esignation 
of Professor Owen Seaman, M.A. The Remuneration attached to the 
Chair is a fixed stipend of £200 and a share of fees, which, for the 


Miss Nigutinears, The | 


| CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
__ DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savanz. 


FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL BOOKS. 


MESSRS. LUZAC & OO. having Agents 


in all the instont towns of the Continent and the East, are 
able to supply any books not in stock at the shortest notice and at 
most reasonable terms. 
LUZAC & CO.’8 ORIENTAL LIST. 

Containing Notes and News on, and a Bibliographical List of, all New 
Publications on Africa and the East. Published mouthly. Annual 
subscription (post free) Two Shillings. 

___ 46, Great Russell Street, W.C. (Opposite the British Museum.) ~ 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIELTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, — 


[EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c., PRINTED and PU BLISHE Deena, ‘SELL & RAIL- 
TON, Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 
4, Bolt © ourt, Fleet Stre et, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Print- 
ing and Publishing ot first-class Newspapers, Magazines, Bvuoks, 
Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association ‘Minutes 
of Evidence, &c., in the best style. Their offices are fitted with the 
latest improvements in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern 
English and Foreign Type, and they employ none but first-class work- 
men. Facilities upon ‘the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing De partments conducted. Telephone 2759. 
Telegraph, * Africanism, London.” 





NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS 


An E XTRAORDINARY COLLECTION of PROSPECTUSES, 
ADVERTI ENTS, &c., on Scientific, Literary, Antiquarian, Theo- 
Jozical, Betenie al, and Historical Subjects, containing important 
Articles from the Times, the Pall Mall Gazette, the fuandard, the 
Printing Trades Review, and other leading Papers. Neatly mounted 
and bound in 16 very thick folio volumes, with a MS. Index in 40 
volumes, small 4to, £30. 

*.* This very large and important Collection deals with Inventions 
and the Paper Trade, and while chiefly devotea to Scientific Subjects, 
has numerous Artic les of a Lite rary and Historical character. Toa 
Journalist or Reviewer such a Collection would be a most invaluable 
cyclopwdia, while to the Inventor the Prospectuses of the many = 
ent Inventions would be of great value and suggestiveress. 
money cost of the ~ must have been very large, and the task of 
preparing the MS. Index one of enormous labour. 

The Collection may be examined at the shop of Cuartes Hienam, 
Second- hand Bookseller, 2 27a, Fi arringdon Street, London, B.C. c. 














S'.. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION for filling up about THREE VACANCIES on the 
Foundation will be he id on the 12th APRTL NEX'T.—For information 
apply to Tue Bu nsAnk, St. Paul's Schooi, West Kensington. 


MUDIE'’sS 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subseription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUD IE's ‘MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
20 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
al, Brompton | Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C, 


Se 





BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Sxconp Eprtiox, crown 8vo, cioth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
prmons. 
“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”’—Christian World. 





present Session, will amount to about £150, Candidates are + uested to 
send in their applies ations and testimonials not later than March 3ist 


to the undersigned, from whom full particulars respecting the duties 
of the Professor may be obtained. 


Loxpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 





HM. F, Siccavare, Secretary. 





21 anp 22, Fursivau Srrext, E.C. 


Monument to the Memory 
of the late 
Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald. 


Designs for a monument in bronze, on granite pedestal, to 
the memcry of the late Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, 
to be placed on Dominion Square, Montreal, will be received 
by the undersigned up to Ist June, 1893. A plan and 
description of the site and surrounding buildings can be 
seen at my office, or at the offices of the High Commissioner 
for Canada, 17, Victoria Street, London, and further in- 
formation will be furnished on application. 

By order of the Committee, 
Joseru H. Jacoss, 


Hon. Secretary. 
203, Great St. James Street, 


Montreal, Canada. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 











Fine Art Publications. 


ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. With 
57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations and Memoir and 
Critical Descriptions, by Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.LB.A. Price Six Guineas. 


THE ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
One Hundred Examples, with Notes and Memoir by 
TOUIS FAGAN, Esq. In Four Parts. Price, complete, 
Twelve Guineas. Separate Plates may be obtained. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM of TURNER. 
Autotype Facsimiles, accomvanied with Notices of each 
Plate, by the Rey. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. _Pub- 
lished in 3 vols. Four Guineas each. Separate Plates 
may be obtained. 

iDYLLS of nine NORFOLK BROADS. By 

A.,M.B. Twelve Plates in Auto- 
A, in uae Portfolio, — Descriptive Letter- 
press. Proofs, £1 11s.6d. Prints, £1 1s. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 186 pages, post free, 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BEAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


GOuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
PoOrtrtED MEATS, —" YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also. 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE | Cs IMITATIONS. 


ll, LITTLE ‘STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 


th: ton Buildings, Chancery tane, Lo: 
TV 0 ate ei ONT INTEREST slicwed on DEPOSITS, 


tenant. 
FWO pet Cl CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


hen not drawn below £1 
ney SHARES, and ANNUITLES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A ILOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free- 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT,* Manager. 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 
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The Chiswick Press Editions 
English Classical Works. 


Limited Editions of 450 copies on handmade paper, price 73. 6d. 
each, net ; and 50 on Japanese vellum paper, 
price 15s. each, net. 


JUST READY. 


DRAYTON’S BATTLE of AGINCOURT. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. RICHARD 
GARNETT. Crown 8vo, paper boards. With 2 Portraits 
of Drayton, one from the picture in the Dulwich Gallery, 
and the other from the edition of 1627. 


Previously published. 
FIELDING’S JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to 


LISBON. _ Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, paper boards. With 

— of Fielding from Basire’s Engraving of Hogarth’s 
e 


SWIFT'S POLITE CONVERSATION, [by 
SIMON WAGSTAFF. Esq.}. Edited. with Introduction 
and Notes. by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, 
paper boards. With Portrait of Swift from the Picture 
by Jervas in the National Portrait Gallery. the border 
being from Vertue’s Engraving of the same Picture. 


NASH’S UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER, 
or the LIFE of JACK WILTON. With an Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Nash, by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Crown 8vo, paper boards. With Portrait of the Earl of 
Surrev from the Picture, attributed to Holbein, at 
Hampton Court Palace. 


Other volumes are in preparation. 


SOME NOTES on BOOKS and PRINTING: 
a Guide for Authors and Others. By C. T. JACOBI, 
Manager of the Chiswick Press, and Examiner in Typo- 
graphy to the City and Guilds of London Ivstitute. With 
many Typcgraphical Specimens and Samples of Papers. 
Demy Svo, price 5s. ret. 


CHARLES "WHITTINGHAM & CO., 
20 anv 21, Tooxs Court, E. C. 


Lonpon : 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
BIBLE STUDENT'S LIBRARY. 


{Cloth boards, red edges, demy Svo, 3s. 6d. each volume. 


No. 1.—Fourth Edition. 


THE FOUNDATIONS of the BIBLE: 
Studies in Old Testament Criticism. By Canon 
GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 

“A book of exceeding breadth of learning, and quite 
exceptionable value.”—Literary Churchman. 
‘* A mine of strength to the holders of the ancient faith.” 


Gl obe. 
No. 2.—Second Edition. 


THE LAW in the PROPHETS. By 
the Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College, London, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

“ A careful work.”—Church Quarterly Review. 
“ Most valuable.”—Church Times. 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
No. 3. 


THE PRINCIPLES of BIBLICAL 


CRITICISM. By Rev. J. J. LIAS, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
London: Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, ——— ereney, and Cooper Union, 
ew York. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 
By LIONEL BEALE, F.R. 4 Facts and Argument against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss Tyndall, and many others. 
Harnison & ; Sons, 59, Pa all Mall. 





Just published, price 1s. ; per post, Is. 44d. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR, 1895. 





Lordon : | . anchester 
Macmittan & Co. . Cornisn. 
FRARD, 8. anv P., 


PI ANOFORTE AND H ARP MAKERS 


by Rega Warrant 
Her Majesty the QUEEN and the PRINCE and PRINCESS of 
Ss. 


“The Insruments for the Refined.” 
The New Models mer. be HIRED, or may be 
Purchased on the . 


& P. ERARD. 
8, GREAT MARLBOROU ran STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


iree Y ed System. 








CON TENTS OF THE MA GAZINES. 





Ready March 27, price 1s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART) 


For APRIL, will contain— 
“SHERE.” Original Etching by Percy Ronertsoy. 
BRITISH ETCHING. By Faepenick Wevwore. Turner—Wilkie— 
seddes— Palmer—Whistler. With Five Illustrations. _— 


THE “ST. ANNE” of LEONARDO DA VINCI. ByA cp M \. 
With Five Illustrations. Ce 


aR NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART, and MR. TATER’S 
COLLECTION—THE PICTURES. By M. H. Srietmany. With 
Five Illustrations. 


“SHERE.” Note on the Frontispiece. 
RECENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. With Three Illustrations. 


7 TER postp are of a POET,” by JACOPO PALMA (?) at the 
ATIONAL GALLERY. By W. Frep Dicgses. With Five 
Sieaadiees. 


CAROLS of the YEAR—APRIL. 
Illustrated by W. E. F. Britten. 


TEMPLE NEWSAM and its ART COLLECTION. 
With Ten Illustrations. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With Four Illustrations. 
THE CHRONICLE of ART: ART in MARCH. 
__Casseit & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 


Poem by Atcernon C. Swinpurne. 


By 8. A. Byes. 


Ready March 27, price 7d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


For APRIL will contain— 


HOME READERS in VACATION. By the Master of Downing 
Coutece, Cambridge. Illustrate: from Photographs. 


MY PACKING-CASES, and WHAT I DID WITH THEM. TIilus- 
trated by E. H. Fitchew. 

THE ROMANCE of MINING. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. 

TWO ARE COMPANY, Words by George Weatuerty. Music by 


Friorence AYLWarp. 

A ROUND of GOLF. Illustrated. 

A TOUCH of LIVER. By A Famity Docror. 

DRAWING-ROOM PROBLEMS. Illustrate! by W. Rainey, R.I. 

THE SEVEN AGES of MAN. Illustrated, in Photographs, from 
Modern Life. 

OUR BELONGINGS—The LITTLE ONES. 
W. Rainey, R.T. 

IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. By 
Members are Whipped. Illustrated 

IlOW a WILDERNESS BECAME a GARDEN. Illustrated 

CHIT-CHAT on DRESS. Illustrated from Photographs. 

A GOSSIP from BOOKLAND. 

THE GATHERER. | 

COMPLETE STORIES. 


MY MESSENGER CALL-BOX. By Georce Maxnens. Illustrated 
xy Gordon Browne. | 


CROISETTE'S BETROTHAL: a Story of Brittany. With Illustra- 
tions by J. Gitlich. 


A TRYING POSITION, 
THE PARTNERSHIP By Artuve Muixtoy. 
Millar. 


SERIAL STORIES. 
THE ISLAND of SIX SHADOWS. By Bessix E. Durrerr. With 
Illustrations by Wal Paget. 


A ROMANCE of MAN. By C. E. C. Wetcatt, Author of “The 
Temptation of Dulce ¢ marathon.” Illustrated by Hal Ludlow. | 


Casset. & Company, Limited, none Hill, London. ! 


With Illustrations by 


Atrarep F. Rossixns. How 





Illustrated by Everard Hopkins. 
Illustrated by H. R- 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL. 
A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being the Memoirs of Gaston de 
Bonne, Sieur de Marsas. By Stanuey J. Weyman, Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf.” Chaps. X.--XIT. 
GENERAL KUKUSHKA By A. H. Beesty. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY anttheir CREATOR. By L. B. Lava. 
EILY. By E. Cutrrox. 
THE EPIC of APRIL. By Grant Attes. 
DICKSON, TEAMSTER. By Mvuenay Eyre. 
THE FIRST ENGLISH BOOK SALE. By Aurarep W. Pottarp. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Axprew Lane. 
London: Lox ‘OM CANS, | Ger EN & Co Co. 


THE THINKER: | 


A REVIEW of WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 
For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
Contents, 
THE SURVEY of THOUGHT— 

The Principles of Textual Criticism as Applied to the New Testa- 
ment—The Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene Creed- 
Authority and Dogma in (judaism—Ezra and 1 Esdras—“ The 
Records of the Past,” Vol. 

CHRISTIAN THOUGHT— 

The Church and the Labour Problem. By Rev. J. 

Lane. D.D. 
BIBLICAL THOUGHT— 
Economic Conditions of the Hebrew Monarchy.—II. Labour. 
Rev. Professor W. H. Bennetr, M.A. 
EXPOSITORY THOUGHT— 
The Veil of Moses. By Rev. P. J. Guoae. D.D. 
* Let us have peace with God.” By Rev. Prof. J. Agar Beer, D.D. 
THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT— 

Christian Asceticism. By Rev. 8. A. ALExXanper, M.A. 

Early Contact of the Christian Faith with the Roman World — 
No. 1V. Cyprus and Pisidia. By Rev. Prof. H. R. Revxouos, D.D. 

CURRENT AMERICAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, DUTCII, and 
SCANDINAVIAN THOUGHT. 
THE BOOK CRITIC. 
__ Janes N Nisner & Co., 21, . Berners Street, W. 


FOR CONTENTS OF 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


See Messrs. BENTLEY & SON’S eesoementtamore page 256. 


Mars are 


By 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
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LITERATURE. 
DR. DULLINGER AS A CONVERSATIONALIST. 
Ignatz von Dillinger: Erinnerungen von 


Luise von Kobell. (Miinich: Oskar 
Beck.) 


Das Papsthum von J. von Dillinger. Von 
J. Friedrich. (Munich: Oskar Beck.) 


Conversations of Dr. Dillinger. Recorded 
by Louise von Kobell, translated by 
Katherine Gould. (Bentley.) 


Ir may be feared that the golden age of 
conversationalists is gone, and that, like 
other auriferous eras of the past, it is hardly 
likely to return. In these days of hurry 
and bustle, of monosyllabic wisdom and 
erudition, when most themes of human 
interest are held to be capable of compres- 
sion into the limits of a post-card or six- 
penny telegram, we cannot conceive the 
possibility of another Martin Luther, or 
Selden, or Coleridge—to say nothing of 
such lesser lights as Rogers the banker- 
poet — filling a fair-sized volume with 
“table,” “ walking,” or any other kind of 
utterance begotten of social instincts and 
opportunity. Different reasons may be 
assigned for the gradual running dry of 
what was at one time a fairly copious 
current of human wisdom, epigrammatic 
wit, and occasional but very rare profundity. 
Probably the most operative is the fact that 
the original endowment of man’s intellectual 
ideas is not quite inexhaustible. Vizere 
fortes ante Agamemnona; and for the last 
thirty. or forty centuries wise men have 
brought their wisdom to bear on the con- 
cerns of humanity, and have sharpened 
their wits on the ever present and obvious 
grindstone of human stupidity and folly. 
As a result, we on whom the ends of the 
world are come, have arrived at a stage of 
human. utterance when most good things on 
ordinary topics have been said ; and there is 
no bugbear more portentous or terrifying 
to the talker of modern times than the 
suspicion of triteness or commonplace—the 
repetition of what was said—probably much 
better—some centuries ago. No doubt, as 
most books of biography and anecdotage 
serve to remind us, there is still extant a 
considerable amount of what may be termed 
repetitionary audacity. Epigrams, pithy 
stories, repartees, {c., are perpetually sub- 
mitted to a process, to use Sheridan’s well 
known simile, like that to which gipsies 
subject stolen children—first, of disguising, 
secondly, of misusing. 

Another reason why the age of conver- 
sationalists seems to have gone by is to be 
found in certain developments of the 


ness or causticity which the talker was 
wont to cultivate so assiduously are now 
the qualities most coveted and most studied 
by the ordinary newspaper press-man and 
paragraph manufacturer. Instead of havin 
to wait for the late dinner and the ccinaeual 
presence of the professional wit and diner- 
out, the average Englishman may find his 
daily budget of wit and smartness in the 
columns of his morning paper. It matters 
little perhaps that a page of the Table Talk 
of Selden or of Coleridge may contain more 
genuine point and information than a year’s 
issue of a daily paper, or that the staple of 
the ordinary conversationalist consists 
largely of society scandal. Englishmen are 
in these matters not over fastidious, and the 
larger proportion of society gossip and 
conversation nowadays may be honestly 
described as being either mercilessly vicious 
or stolidly inane. 

But there is a further reason for the 
decay of cultured and high-class talk, which 
is not without saddening features ; and that 
is that the pious self-devotion to some 
human hero or intellectual demigod—that 
rare blend of affection and reverence that 
inspired Boswell in his worship of Johnson, 
that animated Eckermann in his cult of 
Goethe, that prompted Halliwell-Phillipps 
in his life-long devotion to Shakspere, 
no longer thrives among us as it once did. 
Whether men are becoming more selfish 
as the world grows older, or whether the 
opportunities of losing one’s own person- 
ality in that of some great many-sided 
thinker are becoming rarer, we cannot 
undertake to say. Of the fact itself I, for 
my part, have no doubt. Part of its proof, 
I contend, is the curious phenomenon, which 
pertains especially to the last half century, 
of great men societies—¢.g., those of Carlyle, 
Browning, Goethe, &c. In order now to 
enter the temple of a famous thinker, and 
to offer incense on its altar, the ordinary 
devotee or worshipper takes with him a 
troop of others more or less similarly 
minded, to behold and share in his contem- 
plated act of worship. We can hardly 
conceive a Boswell or an Eckermann waiting 
for others to join him in his pietistic ardour. 
The greater moiety of his pleasurable feel- 
ing would probably be derived from the 
consciousness that he was alone—that no 
one else could share the intensity and 
sublimity of his profound service. Perhaps 
the latest example on the highest scale of 
such an altruistic service as this, was the 
devotion of the late Herr von Loeper to the 
memory, thought, and writings of Goethe. 
Von Loeper was, as probably most readers 
of the AcapEmy are aware, at once the most 
learned and most passionately devout of all 
Goethe scholars and disciples of his day.* 
In the brief and inadequate obituary 
notice of him which Ludwig Geiger con- 
tributed to the last volume of the Goethe 
Jahrbuch, he says of von Loeper, with not 








* Those of my readers to whom the name and 
merits of von Loeper are unknown may, in justifi- 
cation of this encomium, be referred either to the 
obituary notice of him in last year’s volume of the 
Goethe Jahrbuch, or still better to the numerous 
essays and excursuses with which he has enriched 
his edition of Goethe’s complete works (Hempel : 
Berlin) especially, perhaps, his masterly annota- 


less truth than epigrammatic vigour: dass 
er im Goethe lebte. It is precisely this in- 
tellectual regeneration—this renewing of life 
in another existence, larger, fuller, wealthier 
than a man’s own —that constitutes the 
peculiar passion of loving disciples, the 
motive impulse of talk-recording friends: 
that, in other words, renders the chronicling 
of hearsay, wit, and learning—the com- 
pilation of volumes of conversations, a 
natural product of literary energy. 

Now. it may be safely said that, with all 
his enormous learning, and his undoubted 
social excellencies, Dr. Dillinger was not 
adapted for stirring this passion, in its 
highest degree, in disciples and friends. 
He was too much, and exclusively, a theo- 
logian. His life and love, the main bent 
of his existence, had been concentrated on 
Church history and dogma, until he had 
almost got to regard the universe as 
originally created to give vitality and a 
career to the Christian Church. In com- 
parison with Shakspere, Goethe, or any other 
myriad-minded thinker, he resembled the 
nave of a mediaeval cathedral as contrasted 
with a magnificent landscape thickly be- 
strewn with busy towns, and densely 
inhabited by all sorts and conditions 
of men. Within his sphere of dim religious 
light, bounded and adorned so to speak by 
the ornamental stone vault above, the man 
was unsurpassable. The Popes and Coun- 
cils he had at his finger ends. He could 
tell with the utmost accuracy when such 
and such a new dogma wasfirst promulgated, 
or the date and circumstances of all its 
subsequent changes ; but for the most part, 
his most cherished information stopped 
there. His generalinterests, itis true, claimed 
a much wider range, and embraced most 
subjects of human concernment and culture. 
But theological learning is hardly a good, 
or at any rate it is not an interesting, 
starting point for a miscellaneous conver- 
sationalist; and though Dr. Dillinger 
possessed a decided sense of humour and 
could express himself with a mild, good- 
tempered causticity, as we shall see, yet his 
individuality was largely limited by theo- 
logical training and preconception, The 
disciple or es might tender his 
service at the single high altar of the 
Déllinger church; he could not range at 
will through a magnificent temple full of 
side chapels and supplementary shrines, and 
offer his devotion not on one but at a score 
or more different fanes and altars. 

Nor again does Mme. von Kobell evince 
any special qualification for the office of a 
vates sacer, A refined and cultured lady, 
she is instinctively attracted by the embodi- 
ment of refinement and culture which Dr. 
Dillinger emphatically was ; while a further 
bond of union was the common theological 
susceptibility, which was partly the result 
of innate sympathy, partly the outcome of 
a common training. But with all these 
impulses of affinity Mme. von Kobell is in 
no danger of an indiscriminating devotion, 
still less has she any inclination to merge 
her own individuality in that of her chosen 
hero. On the other hand, she treats Dr. 
Déllinger’s picture as if it were an oil 
portrait, holding it a little way off, and 








modern press. The epigrammatic smart- 


tions in the two volumes (xii and xiii.) of ‘* Faust.’’ 


presenting it so far as possible under 
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different lights. It is, of course, possible 
that Dr. Dillinger was incapable of in- 
spiring a more wow pry? passion ; and, in 
that case, this record of his conversations is 
as worthy of the author as of her subject. 

Most, however, of Dr. Déllinger’s ‘‘ good 
things” had been known and circulated 
before. This is true, ¢.g., of the satirical 
remark he made on the characteristichubbub 
of the English ritualists on the occasion of 
Dean Stanley admitting Dr. Vance Smith— 
in company with his fellow Revisers—to the 
Holy Communion in Westminster Abbey. 
The story is not told in Mme. von Kobell’s 
book, but is to be found among Dr. 
Plummer’s interesting ‘‘ Recollections ” pub- 
lished in the Expositor (Series iv., vol. i.) : 

‘The fact that Dean Stanley had admiited a 
Unitarian to the Holy Communion at the 
gathering of the committee for the revision 
of the Bible was mentioned, and it was stated 
that an apology which had been made for this 
act of the Dean was that the man was not 
really a Unitarian, but only an Arian, in his 
opinions ; but perhaps that did not make much 
difference. Dr. Dillinger exclaimed ‘Ah! 
they just cut the Unit off, then, and made him 
into an Arian.’” 


As may be supposed from her unusual 
opportunities of converse with Dr. Dillinger, 
Mme. von Kobell retails some anecdotes 
of him which were unknown to his English 
frierds and disciples. The following is an 
amusing story : 

‘‘ There was a man named Strauss, a member 
of the Consistorial Court at Berlin, and a very 
strict and learned Protestant. . . . In passing 
through Munich he put up at one of the 
hotels, and at once wrote his name in the 
visitors’ book. He had hardly reached his 
room when the chambermaid appeared, and 
rushing towards him exclaimed ‘ What delight, 
Herr Strauss, to see you here! Your waltzes 
are the finest inthe world.’ The member of the 
Consistorial Court disclaimed the compliments 
showered upon him somewhat stiffly. A few 
minutes after, in burst an enthusiastic youth 
ejaculating: ‘Oh! I am indeed happy iz being 
thus permitted to pay my respects to the 
author of the Leben Jesu.’ Herr Strauss had 
again to defend himself with energy from the 
imputation of identity with so celebrated a 
person, and used afterwards to say to his 
friends: ‘I need not boast of my popularity 
n Munich’” (p. 82). 

As generally happens in volumes of con- 
versations and anecdotes, we have here 
occasional variants of older and better told 
stories. Thus, Lord Chesterfield’s consola- 
tory assurance of semi-belief to a lady whom 
scandal had reported to have been “ brought 
to bed of twins” is here assigned to the late 
King of Hanover ; while the lady to whom 
the remark was applied is here said to have 
been an abbess ! 

Among Dr. Déllinger’s more pointed re- 
marks adduced by Mme. von Kobell are 
the following: He referred to the Afghan 
complication in April, 1885, in these 
felicitous terms : 


** This war resembles the action of an hydraulic 

press; the force is felt on the Bosphorus, the 

end in view being Constantinople, but the 

— on the piston is applied in Central 
Sis. 

The following also seem to merit quota- 

tion : 


“The Jewish law was intended for an agri- 


cultural people; in many respects the code was 
a strict one, and in others again very lax. 
When the Jews ceased to be an agricultural 
people, their code of laws fitted them like a 
coat made for a fat man and worn by a thin 
one.” 

Again : 

“Good laws do not always make good 
people; their faults crop up afresh like hair 
that has been cut.” 

‘* Materialism is a prison without air, light, 
or space.” 


**Ought not German theology to resemble 
the spear of Telephus, which first deals the 
wound and then heals it.” 


But, as already intimated, the bulk of Dr. 
Dillinger’s deliverances in this volume bear 
upon his favourite subjects of theology and 
ecclesiastical history. On these he was, 
indeed, most frequently consulted both by 
disciples and by intellectual friends, such as 
Mme. von Kobell. The customary pro- 
cedure was of this kind : 


““*T was only yesterday wishing for your 
presence, Dr. Dillinger,’ I said to him one 
day, in the course of a walk. ‘I wanted to 
beg you to enlighten me a little on the subject 
of the woman clothed with the Sun mentioned 
in the Book of the Revelation (xii. 1). I have 
not the remotest idea who or what she is in- 
tended to represent.’ 

‘““*Nor I,’ replied Déllinger, smiling; ‘ but 
there exist at least ten different interpretations 
of the passage, and since the subject interests 
you I will gladly send you the books. . . . The 
opinion held by so many people that she 
signifies the mother of God is, I think, a mis- 
taken one, and untenable by any who have 
carefully studied the Apocalypse. I cannot 
think that the Blessed Virgin is here typified, 
for the actual adoration of Mary only began to 
take root in the middle ages, and ‘hefore that 
time the mother of our Lord is barely men- 
tioned,’ ” 


Those who are acquainted with the out- 

line of Dr. Dillinger’s life will not need to be 
informed how much his theological opinions 
became broadened and liberalised with 
advance of years and maturity of thought. 
This change he not only indicated by his 
public deliverances, as, ¢.g., in Lectures on 
the Reunion of the Churches, which he 
delivered in 1872; but he made it the 
frequent subject of his conversations with 
his friends. So Mme. von Kobell reports 
his utterances thus : 
‘* My earlier judgment of Luther was a hostile 
one—I should write differently of him now. A 
man grows more lenient in old age; he learns 
to look at matters from the standpoint of 
others, and to see that certain thoughts and 
impressions are but the inevitable outcome of 
individual temperaments.” 


My space is, however, exhausted. I have 
endeavoured to set before the readers of 
the Acapemy what all must regard as the 
first serious attempt that has been made to 
— for the English reader the self- 

rawn portrait of one of the most remark- 
able theologians of our time. Most of Dr. 
Dillinger’s books were intended for the 
learn , or for students in ecclesiastical 
history ; and, accordingly, their circulation 
has been hitherto confined to those some- 
what narrow circles. We may accept this 


translation of Mme. von Kobell’s book, 





| together with the selected essays which Miss 





that an interest in Dr. Déllinger is a. 
ally being stirred in the minds of intellectual 
Englishmen. Certainly no attentive reader 
of this work can possibly complain that it 
does not give a faithful and, on the whole, 
adequate portrait of Dr. Dillinger. His 
enormous learning, his ingenuousness, his 
liberality, his indomitable fearlessness and 
firmness—the qualities for which he will be 
held famous throughout a prolonged future 
—-are all here portrayed not less graphically 
than accurately ; and no one will rise from a 
perusal of the book without acknowledging 
the greatness of the man and the import- 
ance of his life and teaching to the per- 
plexed times in which our lot is cast. Of 
the translation it may suffice to say that, 
without manifesting any especial achieve- 
ment, it is fairly accurate and trustworthy. 
Dante’s well-known complaint of “ alien 
staircases ’’ is, however, not very felicitously 
rendered thus: ‘‘ Oh, friend, you know not 
what it is to climb these strange steps day by 
day” (p. 238). 

The publishers deserve a word of com- 
mendation for introducing to the English 
reader the admirable photograph of the 
German edition, in which Dr. Déllinger is 
represented as surrounded by his intimate 
friends, Lord Acton, Mr. Gladstone, &c. 
Many of Dr. Dillinger’s admirers would 
be glad to possess this in an enlarged form, 
suitable for framing. 

Joun Owen, 








The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri: an Ex- 
periment in Literal Verse Translation. 
By Charles Lancelot'Shadwell. With an 
Introduction by Walter Pater. (Mac- 
millans. ) 


‘A rrawnstator of Virgil into English verse 
finds the road along which he has under- 
taken to travel strewn with the bleaching 
bones of unfortunate pilgrims who have 
preceded him.” So wrote Sir Charles 
Bowen; and he speaks with great authority 
as the most fortunate of translators. If it 
be possible to escape their usual melancholy 
fate, Sir Charles Bowen has escaped. Like 
Dante, he has been guided along a dan- 
gerous way by the shade of Virgil, the best 
of guides for wayfarers and poets. But the 
way of translators is hard ; and perhaps an 
English translator of Dante has even a 
harder way to travel, and a much’ harder 
guide, than a translator of Virgil. Our 
thanks are due to all translators of Dante, if 
only for their piety, their reverent intention, 
though it is usually impossible to thank 
them for anything more. Those who are 
compelled to enjoy Dante in English may, 
however, thank Mr. Shadwell for a great 
deal more, as he has undoubtedly produced 
a work which, in Johnson’s phrase, ‘‘ may 
be read with pleasure by those who do not 
know the originals.” For such readers as 
those the fine strokes of Dante, his gravity, 
his royal march, are faithfully repeated ; 
and, if the music be not precisely Dante’s, 
yet Mr. Shadwell has composed an English 
poem that is harmonious and solemn. It 
is generally forgotten, when translations are 
discussed, that a variation in sound between 
the original and the copy may be attributed 
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not only to a difference in metre, but to the 
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more essential difference between one lan- 
geandanother. The original metre may 
@ imitated exactly in the translation, but 
the difference between the languages will yet 
remain. For this reason a variation of metre 
is not so bold an undertaking, nor in itself 
is it so great a disadvantage, as many 
translators would have us think. They too 
often attribute to the metre those blemishes 
Pig are due rather to their own poor use 
of it. 

To the readers of Dante himself, Mr. 
Shadwell’s choice of metre will seem at first 
sight most unpromising. He has chosen 
the metre used by Marvell in his Ode to 
Cromwell ; that ode which is, after all, one 
of the noblest memorials to Charles I. Few 
people, comparatively, have read the Ode to 
the Protector, although it is in the ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury”; but everyone worth considering, 
everyone of good taste and of a proper 
sense, knows the finest stanzas in it, those 
about the King’s tragedy at Whitehall. 


** That thence the Royal actor borne, 
The tragic scaffold might adorn : 
While round the arméd bands 
Did clap their bloody hands : 


‘* He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable s¢ ene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe's edge did try ; 
** Nor call'd the gods, with vu'gar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 
But bow’d his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed.”’ 


I would note in passing that I hava pre- 
ferred Marvell’s own punctuation of these 
verses to Mr. Shadwell’s punctuation of 
them, in all those places where they differ : 
not only because [ think Marvell’s better, 
but because I think an old author has 
every bit as much right to his own stops as 
to his own spelling; and true scholarship 
will be as tender of one as of the other. 

This is Mr. Shadwell’s metre, and he 
gives many good reasons to vindicate his 
choice. The arrangement into stanzas, he 
says, is, after the triple rhyme, the most 
important element to be cousidered in 
Dante’s verse. Each (¢erzina is, as a rule, 
complete in itself, and forms one paragraph 
or period. Occasionally, but rarely, the 
sentence runs into the next ¢erzina, In 
Marvell’s poem, too, the division into 
stanzas coincides generally ‘‘ with a pause 
in the sense”: that is, Mr. Shadwell would 
say, with the author’s progress from one 
subject to another in the development of 
his composition. More than this: the 
change in Marvell’s couplets, from eight 
syllables to six, is well adapted for intro- 
ducing a subordinate clause of any kind, a 
simile, or an illustration of the author’s 
meaning ; and Dante himself often uses the 
last line of his ¢erz/na for tho same purpose. 
In the eighth canto of the ‘ Purgatory,” 
says Mr. Shadwell, this is tho case in six 
out of the first nine ferzine. 
ing of that canto is singularly beautiful, | 
even for Dante, I cannot do better than | 
quote the passage, as well as Mr. Shadwell’s | 
rendering, as a specimen both of his theories 
and of his practice. 





As the open- | 


** Era gia l’ora che volge il disio 
Ai naviganti, e intenerisce il cuore 
Lo di che han detto ai dolei amici addio ; 


** E che lo nuovo peregrin d’amore 
Punge, fe ode equilla di lontano, 
Che paia il giorno pianger che si muore ; 
** Quand’ io incominciai a render vano 
L’udire, ed a mirare una dell’ alme 
Surta, che l’ascoltar chiedea con mano, 
‘* Ella giunse e levd ambe le palme, 
Ficcando gli occbi verso l’orienta, 
Come dicesse a Dio: D’altro non calme.’’ 
I have marked with italics those lines which 
seem to Mr. Shadwell to confirm his theory ; 
and now for the illustration of his practice. 


* The hour was come that on the sea 
Softens the heart with memory, 
The day on voyage sped 
Farewell to friends was said ; 
‘‘ Then, if he hear the distant bell, 
That seems the dying day to knell, 
Its sound hath power to move 
The new-bound pilgrim’s love. 
** Began I then my ears to close, 
And look upon a soul that rose, 
And seemed with outstre‘ched hand 
My notice to demand. 


‘* Both palms he joined, and upward raised, 
And to the East he steadfast gazed ; 
As though to God he cried, 
‘I care for nought beside.’ ” 

Mr. Shadwell’s last reason for his choice 
of metre will be understood better now that 
I have quoted from his verse. The capacity 
of the two stanzas, he says, is about equal. 
The four lines of Marvell contain rather less 
than Dante’s ¢erzina: the proportion is 
twenty-eight syllables to thirty-three. This 
difference is not considerable, when the 
differences between the two languages are 
taken into account; so that, in taking 
Marvell’s poem as a model, the translator 
finds, not only a common principle of struc- 
ture, but an almost equal arrangement of 
the matter ; and these ‘‘ more than compen- 
sate for the change of metre.” The change 
of metre, as I have tried to show, is not 
so serious a disadvantage as translators 
think; and all Mr. Shadwell’s reasons 
in favour of his own metre aro very 
strong. He puts aside prose versions, 
most properly, as ‘leaving half the 
problem unattempted”’; and he disposes 
easily of the blank verse renderings by 
Cary, and by Longfellow. It is no less easy 
to dispose of all the renderings in terza rima: 
that is, of all the renderings that now exist ; 
but whether a better rendering might not 
be made in ¢erzarima is a doubtful question. 
The translators of Dante have not succeeded 
in it; but there are many good judges who 
think that Canon Dixon, in his ‘‘ Mano,” 
has been more than successful in it, that he 
has been triumphant ina his use of this 
obstinate metre. If that be so, what 
becomes of Mr. Shadwell’s assertion that 
“it is not an English metre”? And, 
whether Canon Dixon be triumphant, or 
only successful, Mr. Shadwell should not 
say that the motre of Dante ‘shas never 





been used by any English poet for original 


_ composition ” ; for Canon Dixon is certainly | 
| a poet, and his poetry, to say nothing of his | 


rose, is certainly original. Besides, Mr. | 
Shadwell’s assertion is not only untrue, but 
ungrateful; for Canon Dixon has told his 
readers that he observes ‘the law which on ! 
his verse the master laid.” The law, 
** That round the stanza still the structure play, 


At end arrested somewhat: this, his law ; 
Who gave such wondrous music to his lay.’’ 


These, then, are Mr. Shadwell’s reasons 
for his choice of metre; and Mr. Pater has 
pointed out with what careful scholarship 
he has used it. His reproduction of a 
poem full certainly of ‘the patience of 
genius” is itself a work of rare patience 
and scholarship, conspicuously free from 

**the haste 
By which all action is disgraced ”’ ; 
and Mr. Shadwell’s verses more than justify 
every one of Mr. Pater’s commendations. 
The more carefully his version be pondered 
in detail, the more scholarly and ex- 
quisite will it appear. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that at first sight, at a 
casual reading, taking a stanza here and 
there, the effect may not be happy, and 
justice will not be done to Mr. Shadwell’s 
work. He must be read as a whole, a 
canto at a time, with Dante’s thought in 
the reader’s memory; and then it will be 
borne in upon the reader, first, how truly 
the thought has been rendered, how 
delicately the meaning has been seized; 
next, how careful and scholarly is the 
workmanship; and lastly, how grave and 
sweet is the metre in Mr. Shadwell’s hands, 
how well suited to Dante, in spite of its 
unpromising appearance. Every student of 
Dante, if he have any sense for poetry, 
must in time confess his obligations to Mr. 
Shadwell, and his admiration for this noble 
and solemn rendering. Even Mr. Pater’s 
praise adds nothing to its excellence, though 
Mr. Pater “‘ touches nothing that he does not 
adorn”’; but his excellent Introduction, which 
not only adorns the volume, but suffuses 
the whole subject with light, adds enor- 
mously to its value and to the obligations of 
Mr. Shadwell’s readers. Xaderi ri xada, 
says Mr. Pater, in the conclusion of his 
magnificent book on Plato; that ‘‘ may or 
may not be, as was said, of the very essence 
of genius.” ‘‘ Patience, infinite patience” : 
that may indeed be said to be of tho 
essence of Dante’s genius; and patience, the 
fine patience of the scholar, is the great 
merit of Mr. Shadwell’s version. The 
gratitude, and the appreciation, of scholars 
will be his great reward. For other 
readers, for those who are too hurried to be 
scholars, to be patient, I would quote 
another saying of Mr. Pater’s: ‘‘ The way 
to perfection is through a series of dis- 
gusts’’; and in all fine works of art, the 
‘‘ disgust” often provoked by them is the 
fault of the objector, not of the art, nor of 
the artist. Great art is not a matter of dis- 
pute; we must bow before it. Let those 
who do not like Mr. Shadwell at first, 
remember that Dante i3 “ hard,” that his 
translator must bo hard: that austerity is 
not alluring, until we can taste that sweet- 
ness which belongs to all fine austerity. It 
is only so we can admire Dante; and it is 
an excellence in his translator to bo austere, 
to conceal the sweetness of his poetry. 
Artuur GALtTon. 





Cloister Life in the Days of Caur de Lion, 
By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., 
Dean of Gloucester. (Isbister.) 

Wuatrever may be the case with other 


deaneries, that of Gloucester is certainly no 
castle of indolence. Dr. Spence is one of 
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the most industrious of men, as well as one 
of the pleasantest of writers. In tho present 
volume, as in several that have preceded 
it, he displays not merely activity in research 
but also a very happy mode of dealing with 
its results. He is not, indeed, a born anti- 
quary nor a profound ecclesiologist, but it 
is clear that he takes a genuine pleasure in 
the annals of the past and in those historic 
spots with which he finds himself brought 
into contact. In fact, to be Dean of 
Gloucester is to have, by inheritance, an 
interest in all abbeys and minsters and in 
the life spent in old times within and around 
them. 
Lincoln, which stands in the front rank 
of English cathedrals, supplies Dr. Spence 
with his first subject. Hip gives us, with 
much detail, the story of the statesman- 
monk, St. Hugh, and of the stirring times 
(corresponding with those described in 
fvanhoe) in which he lived. The latter, 
however, are not allowed to distract our 
attention from the single figure of the great 
bishop, whose friendships embraced, on the 
one hand, the lion-hearted monarch, and, on 
the other, the white swan who, his bio- 
grapher asserts, ‘‘ watched over Hugh while 
he slept and would allow no one to disturb 
him.” St. Hugh found his cathedral half 
in ruins, the result of the earthquake in 
1185; he left it with the choir and eastern 
transept complete, and with plans ready for 
further restoration. 
‘* He was buried, as he desired, in that stately 
but as yet unfinished minster of his on the hill 
of Lincoln. Round his grave gathered a strange 
and motley group. The King of England, John 
Lackland, helped to carry the bicr of the well- 
loved monk; by his side, helping with the sad 
burden, was the King of Scotland. Among the 
mourners were many bishops and abbots, earls 
and barons; conspicuous among them was a 
company of poor Jews wishing to show their 
loving homage to one who, in an age conspicuous 
for its fierce persecution of the chosen race, had 
ever helped them to bear the sad and grievous 
burden of their hunted, harassed life.” 


The angel-choir was, some eighty years 
after his death (viz., in 1280), erected to 
receive the splendid shrine of beaten gold 
which held the sainted bishop’s body, and 
for more than two centuries and a half 
remained the most precious treasure within 
the noblest casket ever framed by English 
hands. 

In dealing with his next subject—the 
great Nast-Anglian Abbey of St. Edmund— 
Dr. Spence avails himself of Jocelin de 
Brakelonda’s gossiping chronicle. From it 
he draws an interesting account of monastic 
life in the twelfth contury, and of Abbot 
Samson’s enehrinement of St. Edmund’s 
martyred body. Where that once-venerated 
relique now reposes seems a little doubtful ; 
but tradition—not unconfirmed by tangible 
evidence— gives it a place within the 
Cathedral of St. Servin at Toulouse. 

Dr. Spence selects Tewkesbury Abbey— 
conspicuous for the grandeur of its Norman 
tower and the beauty of its choir-chapels— 
as another of his subjects. He dwells at 
great longth upon its architectural features, 
contrastiog them with those of Gloucester. 


de Montfort, the turbulent baron and “ real 
founder of the House of Commons.” 

More follows that we need not indicate. 
Enough has been said to show that among 
attractive gift-books this volume deserves 
to take a high place. Its contents are 
interesting ; its illustrations numerous and 
effective ; itis, above all, essentially English 
in its subject-matter. 

Cuartes J. Rosinsoy. 








‘¢ Wanpverines By Sovrnern WaArERs.”’— 
Riverside Rambles in Eastern Aquitaine, 
By Edward Harrison Barker. With Lilus- 
trations. (Richard Bentley & Son.) 

Everyone who has shouldered knapsack, 

and walked alone in Franco, must rejoice to 

meet again the author of Wayfaring in 

France. A few tourists may recount more 

brilliantly or more jocularly, nono tell more 

pleasantly or more truthfully, the story of 
their wanderings. The “Southern Waters” 
of these journeys are the Dordogne, the 

Lot, and the Tarn, with their tributaries, 

and the plateaux that lie between them. 

From Rocamadour to 8S. Enimie, from Albi 

to Aurillac, is the ground traversed in this 

volume. Thore is hardly any part of France 
that is less known to the English tourist. 

In 1886 Mr. and Mrs. Acland-'Troyte halted 

at Rocamadour in their drive from the 

Pyrenees to the Channel; Miss Betham- 

Edwards with difficulty found the Causses, 

descended the Canon of the Tarn, and 

visited the weird rock-city of Old Mont- 

— in 1889; Mr. Davies has excellently 

escribed part of the valley of the Lot, in 

Our Home in Aveyron (1890); but of the 
subterannean waters M. Martel still reigns 
the supremo explorer. Two adventurous 
attempts were made in this direction by Mr. 
Barker and a companion. The descent of 
the goujfre at the Saut de la Pucelle, and that 
of the gouffre de Révaillon, where an anxious 
quarter of an hour was passed owing to a 
sudden rise in the waters, show that it was 
not want of pluck, but of the necessary 
material, that withheld our author from 
longer researches in these uncanny under- 
ground waters. 

But what he has to tell above ground 

will be new to many a reader—the old- 

world life at the shrine of Rocamadour, the 
revival of pilgrimages there and at many 
another sanctuary, so strange a feature of 
this latter half of the nineteenth century ; 
the way in which the peasants regard and 
perform these acts of devotion, and indeed 
all that relates to peasant life, in a region 
where the peasants are less attractive 
than in the Auvergne to the North or the 

Pyrenees to the South; the life of the 

country priests; the discomfort of the inns, 

the Rabelaisian grossness of the company 
often met there; the growing influence of 
modern civilisation and culture, only just 


botany of the district ; its archaeology, pre- 
historic, Roman, Gallo-Roman, Romanesque, 
mediaeval, and Renaissance, with its un- 
expected memories of English wars, and of 
the particular campaign of Becket (pre- 
viously noticed by Mr. Davies) ; the many 
feudal castles with Renaissance grafted on 
to Gothic, marking the last attempt to 
render them fit for habitation; the fortified 
caverns ; the churches—one and all are 
pictured to us in these pages with rare 
fidelity. 

There is many a passage that we should 
like to quote, and that we could confirm 
with our own experience. (P. 217-8): 


‘‘ Wandering among the peasants... . teaches 
one what ignorance really means, what blind- 
ness of intellect goes with it; and yet their 
enlightenment by the usual methods would be 
a doubtful blessing to themselves and others.” 
And p. 326: 

‘Inasmuch as the mind needs deep ploughing 
for the new culture, and the majority can get 
no more than a superficial raking, the peasant 
of to-day is often a poorer man intellectually 
than his father was—poorer by the loss of faith 
and the confusion of ideas.” 

And, agaia, p. 337, after frequently com- 
miserating the hard lot of the peasant’s 
wife, yet, when he comes into Cahors, 


‘‘the women wore better clothes than the 
wives of the peasants ; but low morality, instead 
of the sad but always honourable stamp of 
ravaging toil, was impressed on many a female 
face.” 

How true all thisis! It is long since we 
have read a book so thoroughly honest. 
WeEntwortu WESTER. 








Recollections of Count Leo Tolstoy. By C. A. 
Behrs. Translated from the Russian by 
Charles Edward Turner, English Lecturer 
at St. Petersburg. (William Heinemann.) 


THERE are some who hold very strongly the 
opinion that the publication of any con- 
tributions to the biography of a living man 
is, to say the least, a mistake. There are 
othe:s—and Lord Tennyson would seem to 
have been of their company—who believe 
it to be something worse than a mistake, an 
outrage, to publish the biography of any 
man, living or dead, who has shown himself 
to the world only as a pure artist. 

‘* He gave the people of his best: 

His worst he kept, his best he gave ; 
My Shakspere’s curse on clown and knave, 
Who will not let his ashes rest.”’ 

For both of these opinions there is much to 
be said; but there is no reason why those 
who hold them intelligently should place 
these Recollections of Count Leo Tolstoy in 
their Index Expurgatorius. Many of the 
recollections are, indeed, among the trifles 
of memory ; but as nearly all of them have 
more or less of significance, they cannot be 
scorned as trivialities ; and as Count Tolstoy 





penetrating through the older manners, and 
as yet no unmixed blessing; tho ravages 
wrought by the phylloxera; the varied | 
aspects of nature, so harsh and so forbidding | 
on the arid Causses and the plateaux, so 
lovely by the streams and in the valleys, 





From Tewkesbury it is no great distance to 
Evesham, richer in memory than in remains, 


«ad recalling especially the name of Simon | geology, a more minute description of the | who has had the best possible opportunities 


yet everywhere with flowers enough to 
attract the eye; the great outlines of the 


‘is as much propagandist as artist, Mr. 


Behrs’s volume satisfies a natural and quite 
proper curiosity concerning the extent to 


| which intensely strenuous teaching is forti- 
‘fied and commended by the actual life 


behind it. 
Mr. Behrs speaks with authority, as one 
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for gaining knowledge of his subject. He 
is Tolstoy’s brother-in-law, the Count 
having married his sister; and from early 
youth he has been frequently associated 
with his eminent relative, and has always 
been an ardent admirer of his character and 
genius. For many years he was also a not 
less ardert disciple; but from a somewhat 
vague sentence in the introductory chapter, 
we gather that there has of late been some 
defect in the entire agreement of the master 
and his once unquestioning follower. As 
Mr. Behrs is clearly a thoughtful man, 
whose reverence for Tolstoy remains un- 
abated, it would have been interesting to 
hear something of the nature of this diver- 
gence ; for at the end of the volume there 
appears a long letter from his pen—ad- 
dressed to the women of Franco—defending 
the implied teaching of The Kreutzer Sonata, 
and as he found himself able to accept that 
most revolutionary of utterances, one would 
like to know what teaching of the master it 
was that gave him pause. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Behrs’s Recollec- 
tions really add much of importance to the 
positive knowledge of any one who is 
acquainted with Tolstoy’s autobiographical 
works; but they are interesting and valuable 
as an external reinforcement of a conclu- 
sion based upon internal evidence: they 
justify and deepen the impression stamped 
by those works on any mind not hopelessly 
uncomprehending or unsympathetic. They 
bear a remarkable witness to Tolstoy’s 
strenuous and courageously unrelenting 
simplicity and sincerity—to that instinct in 
him which makes the seeing of a thing 
and the living of it not two things, but 
one. The book testifies to the practical 
effects of his positive faith: it testifies also 
to the fine and sane uses to which his 
essentially healthy nature could turn even 
the mood of agnosticism, by which that 
faith was preceded. Here is an entry 
which recalls some memorable lines of 
Whitman. As a youth, Mr. Behrs had 
become burdened with spiritual anxieties 
and had determined to enter a monastery. 
He consulted his guide, philosopher, and 
friend, and he writes :— 


‘‘ Nothing could exceed the tact and caution 
with which Leo Nicholaevitch [Count Tolstoy’s 
family name] received the announcement of 
my intention. Whenever I came to him with 
questions or to lay before him my doubts, he 
always managed to avoid expressing his own 
opinion, as if he knew what authority he had 
over me, and did not wish to bias me or in any 
way hamper my freedom. He left it to me to 
work out my difficulties myself. Once, however, 
he spoke out with sufficient plainness. We 
were riding past the village church wherein his 
parents lay buried. Two horses were grazing in 
the churchyard. We had been talking over the 
only subject that then interested me. * How can 
a man live in peace,’ I asked, ‘so long as he has 
not settled the question of a tuture life?’ ‘ You 
see those two horses grazing there,’ he answered, 
‘ are they not laying up for a future life ?’ ‘ But 
I am speaking of our spiritual, not our earthly, 
life ?’ ‘Indeed ? Well, concerning that I neither 
know, nor can know, anything.’ ”’ 


Mr. Ruskin has frequently said that he 
has written nothing that he would object 
to see published: Count Tolstoy has more 
than once justified beforehand the existence 








of a work like the present by ranyay Ae 
his biographer, ‘‘I have nothing to hide 
from anyone in the world: all may know 
what Ido.” Indeed, the world can hardly 
fail to be better for knowing all that is to 
be known about a life characterised by 
such instinctive simplicity, such dominatin 

selflessness, such uncompromising practica 
loyalty to every ideal seen to be lovely and 
of good report. Itis clear, too, that Tolstoy 
has the saving common sense, the lack of 
which is the one defect by which idealism 
in every-day life is generally discredited. 
For example, he has devoted much time 
and thought to the theory and practice of 
education, and since early life has been an 
enthusiastic advocate of the principles first 
formulated in Rousseau’s Emile; but when- 
ever the general theory and the hard ex- 
perience of fact has come into collision, the 
theory has had for the timo being to 
yield. Thus, with their first child, 
Tolstoy and his wife endeavoured to dis- 
pense with a nurse, in accordance with 
the view that the influence of parental 
companionship and guidance should not be 
diluted by an alien intermixture; but the 
benefits of such a course being found to be 
more than balanced by its inconveniences, 
the nurses, Jonnes, and governesses were 
engaged, the rulo which was thus violated 
in the letter being fulfilled in the spirit by 
an unremitting supervision both of the 
children and of those who had the charge of 
them. Again, the theory that no compul- 
sion should be exercised on a pupil, and 
that full liberty should be accorded him in 
the choice of subjects to be studied, was 
adopted only to a certain extent; and, 
notwithstanding Tolstoy’s contempt for the 
programme of studies in the Russian gym- 
nasiums, his sons were all allowed to follow 
it—so far as such following was indispens- 
able to the education of a university career. 
The eagerness and courage which Tolstoy 
displays in following premisses once adopted 
to their legitimate and logical conclusions, 
howsoever extreme and even absurd they 
may at first appear, has tempted many of 
his readers to regard him as a mere 
doctrinaire ; but to the true doctrinaire— 
to such a man, for example, as Ibsen’s 
Brand—such tactical retreats of theory to 
avoid disastrous collision with the actual 
truth of things would seem hateful, con- 
temptible, and even wicked. 

Mr. Behrs’s sketch of the happy family 
life of Count Tolstoy, full as it is of 
delightful homely detail, would in itself 
suffice to give to his record an almost 
unique charm, so natural is it, so simple, 
and yet, because perfectly instinctive, so 
unstrained and winning in its simplicity. 
It would be pleasant to give illustrative 
quotation ; but brief extracts such as could 
be made here would give no adequate idea 
of the attractive naireté of both theme and 
treatment. The book is one to be read, not 
to be sampled; and no one who reads it 
wili fail to feel that we have at least one 
living man of genius whose life and work 
are in beautiful and satisfying accord. 

James Asucrorr Noste. 











NEW NOVELS. 


The Romance of a Schoolmaster. By Edmondo 
de Amicis. Translated by Mary A. Craig. 
In 3 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


I Forbid the Banns. By ¥. Frankfort Moore. 
In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 


Constance. By F. ©. Philips. In 3 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Some Married Fellows. By the Author of 
‘The Dailys of Sodden Fen.” In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 


Avenged on Society. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Netta. By Edwin Elliott. 
& Co.) 

Poor Lady Massey. By H. Rutherfurd 
Russell. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Study of a Woman. By Helen Mathers. 
(White. ) 


Sicnor pe Amicis has given us a book to 
study and to ponder. Sufficiently interest- 
ing as a work of fiction, it is nothing less 
than an illuminated treatise upon the theory 
and practice of elementary education as it 
obtains at this moment in Italy. It is more 
than this. It preseuts to us a picture, 
obviously a faithful one, of village life in 
the author’s fatherland. We areintroduced 
to the syndics, the priests, the assessors, the 
little tradesmen, the peasants of out-of 
the-way Italian communities. Signor cv 
Amicis paints for us a wonderful gallery of 
portraits: he selects types, but not eccen- 
tricities ; he deals with the normal rather 
than with the exceptional, though it would 
be absurd te regard his characters as 
chance specimens picked carelessly out of - 
the general herd. In this sense the realist 
exists nowhere; even the newspaper 
reporter, bound by the exigencies of his 
calling, writes of the extra-ordinary rather 
than of the ordinary. The method of Signor 
de Amicis is too eclectic to be realistic, 
but it is too naturalistic to be idealistic. 
That bane of fiction as a fine art, the 
common or garden novel-reader, will have no 
scruple in calling Zhe Romance of a School- 
master tedious and dull, because it is a 
work demanding close study. It is a book 
to put on our shelves and read again and 
again, as we read Thackeray. Written by 
an Italian, it confirms those writers of our 
own race who are never tired of declaring 
that Italy is grossly material. The pride of 
wealth seems to be even more blankly self- 
assertive in that country than in England ; 
but, on the whole, the village schoolmaster 
is better off socially in Italy than in these 
islands, where there are many sensitive and 
noble men and women, who feel the social 
ostracism to which their calling condemns 
them, as keenly as Emilio Ratti felt the hot 
and cold fits, prompting first to patronage 
and then to neglect, of the rich dolts who 
considered themselves his superiors. Still, 
in England official red-tapeism and the 
tyrannous instincts of petty magnates could 
not go so far as they appear to go in Italy. 
With all its extraordinary amplification of 
detail, there is a dignity, a reserve, a slow 
and measured deliberateness about this 
writer’s method, that causes it tocontrast most 
favourably with the cheap poeticised prose 


By H. F. Wood. 


(Digby, Long 
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with which the mere ready-writer fills his 
pages, astonishing us by his fluency while 
boring us with his insipidity. Here we 
have literature closely cropped of all re- 
dundancy, though we sometimes wish that 
Signor de Amicis would pause to describe 
the beautiful country in and about the 
Maritime Alps wherein so many of his scenes 
are laid. 


A spiritually minded young woman and a 
modern man of science agree to defy con- 
vention, and to live together as man and 
wife without evoking the agency of the 
priest and the ring. ‘The girl was animated 
in taking this step by purely theoretical 
motives ; the man was simply an opportunist, 
yielding to a girlish whim, because he feared 
that he would not only lose the woman he 
loved if he refused to do so, but that she 
would become the victim of an unscrupulous 
adventurer who was dogging her footsteps. 
Mr. Frankfort Moore tells what came of 
this daring social experiment in a novel 
which does not contain a dull page. If his 
epigrams are sometimes a little strained, 
he makes amends by saying some very 
adroit and clever things; his sneers are 
generally well deserved, and even when he 
hits home we are forced to laugh. Banter 
at the expense of things one holds dear 
must be freely forgiven to the man who so 
skilfully exposes the machinations of the 
Royal Academy, the paltriness of parlia- 
mentary officialdom, the ill-breeding of 
fossilised county families, and the Brum- 
magem tawdriness of the Guelphic social 
régime. The book is nearly always in good 
taste, though one false note, and a very 
ugly one, is sounded in the second volume 
(p. 164). It drifts into melodrama toward 
the finish ; indeed, the last chapter is quite 
unworthy of the author. As a whole, it 
has the elements of freshness, brightness, 
and inevitableness ; it is written in the true 
light-comedy vein. Novels are often made 
use of by picture painters. Here a novelist 
borrows from a master of genre, for Mr. 
Orchardson’s picture ‘The Little Rift” is 
made to do service for an effective scene. 
The ee ar of life on board a Cape 
steamer is both vivid and faithful. 


Mr. F. C. Philips succeeds in interesting 
even when he fails to convince. Perhaps 
it argues a somewhat perverse nature not 
to be convinced in the present instance. 
Novelists have so often assured us that to 
attempt to gain the woman one wishes to 
make one’s wife, by juxtaposing her with 
one’s mistress, is nothing short of an 
exercise in the higher diplomacy. Siill, 
despite the novelists, it is hard to 
believe that a man of Lord Hard- 
stock’s astuteness would have played with 
fire in this reckless fashion. However, we 
are not seriously distressed in regard to the 
probabilities, until we come to the amazingly 


conduct. This is a bald statement of what 
the author invites us to swallow calmly; 
when the tale is read the monstrous nature 
| of the situation we are asked to accept will 
| become apparent, and the reader will share 
|my indignation. But Mr. Philips has 
courage in the right as well as in the wrong 
direction. He makes an honest, level- 
headed man who has won our sympathies 
marry, with his eyes open, and not merely 
in obedience to physical attraction, a woman 
who has made a false step. The author is 
to be honoured for aiming a blow at a 
hideous old convention, which decrees that 
such a woman is necessarily dishonest and 
impure. The book is conventional in plot, 
faulty in characterisation, and not above 
criticism as to style ; but Mr. Philips writes 
in a tone of high chivalry in regard to 
women, whose nature he comprehends better 
than nine out of ten novelists. 


Some Married Fellows is a well-written 
story of Cambridge life, descriptive especially 
of life at the University. But although the 
author shows that he has taken infinite 
pains, and that he has held to a firm pur- 
pose in drawing his characters, the result is 
not wholly satisfactory. No one who knows 
what dons can be, will be inclined to quarrel 
with the extremely unattractive specimen of 
the genus which is presented to us in Randal 
Keltridge. This is the most finished creation 
in the book; it is as cruel as it is pitiful. 
Still we cannot help asking ourselves 
whether it is conceivable that any man of 
education would conduct his love affairs in 
the way Keltridge conducted his. The 
author has probably sanction for these 
extravagancies, but there is certainly no 
valid explanation forthcoming for mauy of 
Keltridge’s subsequent proceedings. The 
terrible tragedy whereby Chevington Apple- 
wood — Keltridge’s antithesis — loses his 
beautiful young wife is positively ghoulish 
in its heaped-up horrors; though it must 
be allowed that the author skilfully suggests, 
rather than dwells upon, details of which 
the pathos cannot obliterate the inherent 
unpleasantness. The book is a notable one; 
it is full of strong stuff. It is a pity that a 
writer of unimpeachable culture should 
descend to the errors of the groundlings. 
He writes about “‘ different to” and “ later 
on”: the last cockneyism, by the way, is one 
into which Miss Mary Craig falls in her 
smooth and admirable translation of Zhe 
Romance of a Schoolmaster. 


Avenged on Society is the story of a girl 
who, brought up in ignorance of her 
parentage, sets herself to discover the 
secret of her birth. When the truth is at 
| last made known to her, she learns that her 
'mother has been tried for, and adjudged 
guilty of, the murder of her father, the 
_sontence of death being commuted to one 
of penal servitude for life in deference to 





impudent demand made upon our credulity | popular agitation. Up to the point of the 


towurd the ond of the second volume. It is | girl’s meeting with her mother the interest 


inconceivable that a woman who has loved | is admirably sustained, but we get aweary 


a man for years, and who has reason to | of a long drawn out satire on professional 
know that this man is about to ask her to | agitatorsand organised propagandas, though 
be his wife, should obey a summons, how- | the humbug of such persons and things is 
ever urgent, to leave the country within | skilfully exposed. 
half-an-hour of an appointed tryst, vouch-|and it has wit, and it is admirably 
safing her lover xo explanation of her | written. 


The book has power, 


| If Mr. Edwin Elliott be a new writer, he 

is to be welcomed ; for in Metta he has not 
| only given us a quite excellent story, but 
| one which shows promise of further achieve- 
ment. The faults of the book, never con- 
| spicuous, consist in one or two inelegancies 
/of manner and expression, with now and 
| again a tendency to drift into melodramatic 
devices. The style is so good, as a whole, 
‘that a little more care in revision would 
have freed it from technical faults. The 
writer’s evident facility has tempted him 
to overload his diction with figures, while 
there is an absence of proportion about the 
various parts of the narrative. Still, not 
only is the interest permavently sustained, 
but passages of dramatic vividness detain 
the reader, who should close the book, 
which is always in good taste, with a 
friendly feeling toward its author. 


Cause and effect are not always easy to 
trace in Mr. Rutherford Russell’s pleasant 
little tale. It unmasks the scheming, heart- 
less woman of the world, who would 
cheerfully sacrifics on the altar of fashion, 
and as the price of a fine establishment, 
all that is sweetest in her own daughter. 
Poor Lady Massey is an admirably drawn 
specimen of the kind of woman about 
whom the undiscerning and the wilfully 
blind set up a perpetual incense of adula- 
tion. ‘‘ How sweet she is,” is the murmur 
which hovers about the footsteps of the 
Lady Masseys of society. 


Miss Helen Mathers has proved before 
now that she knows how to write a short 
story. In reading Avenged on Society the 
Maybrick case constantly obtrudes itself 
as a shifting background ; and in Zhe Stucy 
of a Woman that cause célébre is present to 
the mind. The cleverest thing about the 
book is the analysis of the character of an 
introspective person, who, under the tension 
of keen suffering and suspicion, imagines 
herself guilty of a crime which she neither 
conceived nor compassed. As an adroit 
age of workmanship, Miss Mathers may 

e congratulated upon her latest story. 

Jas. Srantey Lirtre. 








SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The City-State of the Greeks and Romans: A 
Survey introductory to the Study of Ancient 
History. By W. Warde Fowler. (Macwmillans.) 
Mr. Fowler’s plan is ‘‘ to construct in outline 
a biography, as it were, of that form of state 
in which both Greeks and Romans lived and 
made their most valuable contributions to our 
modern civilisation, tracing it from its birth in 
prehistoric times to its dissolution under the 
Roman Empire.” Not all city-states, of course, 
come within his view. Greek colonies are 
excluded, because they had not to go through 
the slow processes of growth; and Roman ones, 
because they were never independent political 
units. But of the original townships of Greece 
and Italy, Mr. Fowler has written a very 
lucid and instructive account. Looking with 
Aristotle for the origin of the city-state in 
village communities, he begins by asking what 
drew those small groups together into larger 
ones, and suggests a double reason—the 
necessities of self-defence and the renown of 
some prominent religious centre. When the 
state was once created, it made possible a far 
higher development of human nature and a 
more intense patriotism. As it grew to per- 
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fection, men’s “social instincts and their power 
of thought grew with it.” But it had its 
foibles: slavery clung to it, and the distinction 
of privileged and unprivileged folk brought 
faction. Moreover, the necessarily small size 
of the city-state made it hopelessly weak 
against enemies of any class but its own. 
Intensity of life was bought at the price of 
military weakness. Mr. Fowler then goes on 
to notice the several forms of government 
through which the states passed—the early 
kingdom, the aristocratic rule, tyranny, de- 
mocracy (as realised at Athens), and oligarchy 
(as perfected at Rome); and to each of these 
he does justice, recognising the services it 
rendered to civilisation, as well as the evils 
with which Aristotle has made us familiar. 
Then, he has something to tell us of the causes 
of decay which this particular form of political 
upion carried within it or suffered from without 
—the ill effects of ordows, and the rise of 
Athens and Rome to positions in which one 
més swallowed up others and one city grew 
too great for health and governed a whole 
world beside. It will be seen that the subjects 
covered are very wide. Still, Mr. Fowler’s 
little book is more than a sketch: it contains 
a great deal of precise, careful, and conscien- 
tious work. 

K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch der Griechischen 
Antiquitéten. . . . neu herausgegeben. Erster 
Band. Staatsaltertiimer. Sechste Auflage. 
Umgearbeitet von V. Thumser. Zweite 
Abtheilung. (Freiburg. I. B.: Mohr.) The 
great cyclopaedia into which Hermann’s 
modest work has grown is nominally to consist 
in its new edition of four volumes. But each 
‘*‘volume” represents an uncertain number of 
“‘parts.” The present division is the second 
og of the first volume (pp. 273-804), and is to 

e followed by a third. Yet, regret as one 
may the growth of the book, it is hard to tell 
what could be omitted without loss. The goodly 
number of pages in the division before us is 
fully taken up by the Athenian State and its 
history, and it is only justice to say that Prof. 
Thumser has not wasted space. He is liberal 
ofinformation. A full treatment of the subject 
matter, and a very full series of notes, which 
illustrate everything, give quotations at 
length, and name all the new literature, account 
for the space occupied. There is no knowing 
when or where the heavy work which the 
editor has undergone may lighten or shorten 
the toil of some brother inquirer. It is with 
real gratitude that one views the writer who at 
last tells you sometbing definite about a 
question which you have hunted in and out of 
the original authorities, and up and down the 
libraries from one handbook to another. 
After testing Prof. Thumser’s account of Athens 
upon several points of interest, we have come to 
the conclusion that he will save many persons 
such toil. His statements are precise and well 
substantiated, his treatment logical and clear. 
He divides his subject into (1) Internal History 
of Athens down to Aristeides; (2) The 
Organisation of the Completed Democracy (the 
citizen, the boule and ekklesia, the law courts, 
the officials); (3) History of the Democracy 
after Aristeides. The two concluding sections 
(on Athens under the Romans) show how 
broadly the editor understands the obligations 
laidon him. He gives lists of the literature 
upon the war of Mithradates, and upon the 
travels of Hadrian. These are germane, but 
certainly not necessary to his subject. There is, 
however, one matter of which we find no discus- 
sion, in the sections devoted to the Athenian 
ekklesia. Could a man speak twice in the same 
debate? What power of reply was there ? 


Our own impression is that there was no right 
of reply, and that therefore the debates at 
Athens must have left a good deal of bad 
blood ; but we should have liked to have heard 











Prof. Thumser on this point. The case of the 
double debate on Mytilene in Thuc. IIT. does 
little to clear up the matter. The editor is 
perhaps guilty of some precipitancy in following 
so readily as he does the assertions of the new 
Constitution of Athens. Making out a tolerable 
text for that partus temporis maximus was 
and is troublesome enough. But it is child’s 
play as compared with some of the difficulties 
which arise if we accept its teaching. Prof. 
Thumser does accept it with a docility which 
hardly seems cautious when we remember our 
uncertainty as to the character of the treatise, 
and the contempt which some writers—ns 
Welzhofer—show for it. He proclaims that it 
opens a new epoch for inquiry.. The timocratic 
character of the regulations ascribed to Drakon 
by the ’A@nvalwy ModArrefa seem out of keeping 
with his century. The passage in Ar. Pol., 
according to which Drakon was merely a legal 
reformer, may be got over by reje2ting the 
chapter in which it occurs. Prof. Thumser 
thinks it unnecessary to reject it; he would 
merely make it mean that the funda- 
mental character of the Athenian constitution 
before and after Drakon was the same. But 
it would not be generally admitted that the 
constitution was timocratic after Drakon till 
Solon made it so, and Drakon would be most 
remarkably in advance of his age if he really 
did all which is ascribed to him. 


Essai sur Lycurgue et ses Institutions. Par 
G. Attinger. (Neuchatel: Attinger.) This is 
a short, plain summary of the little which is 
known and the much which is surmised about 
the Spartan lawgiver. The author is eminently 
clear-headed, and leaves the reader in no 
possible doubt as to what he thinks. The 
modest design which he puts forward is only 
to report the present state of the question, and 
to enable his brother-students tv find their 
way more easily about a discussion so involved. 
But his own view, supported by reasoning, 
none the worse for being brief, is that Lycurgus 
founded neither political institutions nor 
military institutions at Sparta, but that he was 
the real founder of the education, the aywyh. 
The rest was falsely, but naturally, ascribed to 
him too. But the «purreia, mn a part of 
the education, belongs to him. His whole 
object was ‘‘to render the young Spartans 
capable of continuing the work of their fathers,” 


WE have received the eleventh edition of 
Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus, consisting of the 
familiar ‘‘ twelve maps [with numerous insets] 
of the Ancient World, for schools and colleges.” 
It might be enough to say that no less than 
300,000 copies of this work have passed into 
circulation. But as it is stated to have been 
“improved, corrected, and enlarged,”’ we have 
taken some pains to compare it with the 
tenth edition (1890). The most considerable 
change seems to be in the matter of colouring. 
The sea and inland waters are now uniformly 
tinted blue, and it would have been a 
further improvement if the former shading 
of the coast line had been omitted. In 
almost every map we notice some little 
modifications of area. For example, in the 
first, showing the extent of the World as 
known in the second century A.D., there is a 
considerable diminution in the coloured area of 
the Sahara, while the portion of Asia Minor 
assigned to Non-Aryan races is considerably 
reduced. But why the extreme south of India 
should be coloured Aryan, we fail to under- 
stand. In the inset on map 10, showing the 
extent of the Carthaginian empire, their 
portion of Sicily is made much smaller, 
while Malta is shown to have been ac- 
quired (with Spain) after the first Punic 
War. And, again, on map 12, the Land 
of Midian, along the Gulf of Akabah and 
the Red Sea, is excluded from the Roman 











empire. The List of Names, to which attention 
is now specially drawn on the title-page, is not 
new. We should add that the English pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Meruven & Co. will publish after 
Easter a new work by Prof. Cheyne, entitled 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism. It con- 
sists of a series of historical, biographical, and 
critical studies vf the scholars who, during the 
last hundred years, have co-operated to found 
a new method of studying the Old Testament, 
beginning with Eichhorn and Geddes, and 
closing with Robertson Smith, Sayce, Driver, 
and the rising young scholars of the day. 
A detailed survey of the present state of critical 
study, in connexion with the recent Jntroduc- 
tion of Prof. Driver, closes the volume. 


Mr. Davin Nurr will publish immediately 
after Easter, in the series of ‘‘ English History 
from Contemporary Writers,” a work upon 
which Mr. Joseph Jacobs has been long 
engaged, entitled Zhe Jews in Mediaeval 
England. It will extend to upwards of four 
hundred pages, giving documents (with trans- 
lations) illustrating the political, economical, 
and social status of the Jews during the 
twelfth century. 


Messrs. BELL will publish shortly a volume 
of poems by Michael Field, entitled Underneath 
the Bough. It will be printed in a limited 
edition by the Chiswick Press, on tinted hand- 
made paper, uuiform in size with the author's 
previous volume, Long Ago. 


Mr. Artuur S. WAY, whose verse-transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey have taken high 
place among the numerous renderings of Homer 
into English, is returning to England this 
spring, bringing with him a verse-translation 
of the ‘‘ Tale of the Argonauts,” by Apollonius 
Rhodius. 


Messrs. ELkiIn Matuews & JoHN LANE 
will publish immediately a new volume of verse 
by Mr. John Davidson, entitled J/'leet-strect 
Eclogues. The eclogue is a rarity in modern 
literature ; and considerable interest attaches to 
Mr. Davidsou’s new work on that ground, as 
well as on account of the fact that this is the 
first book Mr. Davidson has published of those 
he has written since he came to London, 
Scaramouch in Naxos, Perfervid, and his other 
books in prose and verse, being the work of 
one who had never been out of Scotland. The 
I leet-street Eclogues are seven in all, entitled 
respectively ‘‘ New Year’s Day,” ‘‘ St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve,” ‘‘Good Friday,” ‘‘St. Swithin’s 
Day,” ‘‘ Michaelmas,” ‘Queen Elizabeth’s 
Day,” and ‘‘ Christmas Eve”; and the conver- 
sations take place between journalists, not 
shepherds, as in the conventional eclogue. 


TuE second volume of Ten Brink’s History of 
English Literature (containing Wyclif, Chaucer, 
Earliest Drama, Renaissance) will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Bell in ‘ Bohn’s 
Standard Library.” The volume has been 
translated by Dr. W. Clarke Robinson. 


SrupeEnts of the Old Testament will be glad 
to hear that a fresh part of the lamented 
Abrahain Kuenen’s Onderzoeh has appeared. 
All that it contains is from the hands of the 
master himself. The remainder of the portion 
on the Hayivyraphu will contain only fragments 
of Kuenen’s work, the continuation being due 
to his friend and disciple, Prof. J. C. Matthes, 
of Amsterdam. 


TuHE Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
by his intimate friend, Mr. H. Bridges, which 
recently appeared in Harper’s Magazine, will 
shortly be published in a volume, with new 
| portraits. 
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Mr, Fisner Unwin will publish shortly a 
collection of racy sketches, 7'he Stichit Minister 
and some Common Men, by Rev. R. 8. Crockett, 
a Scotch minister who brought out some time 
ago a volume of poems entitled ‘‘ Dulce Cor.” 


Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY, 4 daughter of the 
late Dr. Kenealy, has in the press a novel, 
entitled Dr. Janet of Harley-street, which will 
be published by Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. 


Messrs. Eyre & SpoTTIswooDE will publish 
before Easter, as the third volume of their 
‘** Bible Students’ Library,” a popular defence 
of traditional belief in regard to the Old 
Testament, by the Rev. J. J. Lias, rector of 
East Berghoit, entitled Principles of Biblical 
Criticism. 

Mr. Exxior Srock announces for immediate 
publication a new work, entitled A Metaphysical 
Octave : Notes towards Theological Harmony, 
by Mr. C. Hehnan. 


Mr. Doveias SLADEN is preparing for Mr. 
Horace Cox a book descriptive of Canada on 
the same lines as his recent volume on Japan, 
which has now reached a third edition. The 
work, before its publication in complete form, 
will run serially in the Queen. 


Mr. JAMES DREDGE, British Commissioner 
to the Chicago World's Fair, is about to issue 
from the press of Hnyineeriny a little book by 
the New York correspondent of that journal on 
the Yellowstone Park, the Big Trees, Alaska, 
and other show-places of the United States, 
with illustrations. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE will issue this week a 
new edition of Mrs. Betham-Edwards’s story, 
Bridget, which first appeared many years ago. 
This is the third re-issue of Messrs. Routledge’s 
popular edition. 


THE second edition of A Study in Tempta- 
tions, by John Oliver Hobbes, will be ready in 
a few days, with a new preface by the author. 


A PpoPpuULAR edition of Mrs. Alexander’s 
recent novel, 7'he Snare of the Fowler, will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. early in 
April. 

Messrs. H. SorHeran & Co., the well- 
known booksellers and export agents in the 
Strand, have this week removed four doors 
further east, owing to the rebuilding of their 
former premises. 


Messrs. Hutcntson, of Paternoster-square, 
are also removing this week to larger premises 
at 34, Paternoster-row, opposite Messrs. Long- 
mans. 


THE directors of Chapman & Hall (Limited), 
in their report for the year 1892, state that the 
gross profits of the trading for the past year 
amounted to £15,692, and recommend a divi- 
dend at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, 


Messrs. Sorneny will sell, during the first 
three days of next week, what is described as 
**a portion” of the library of the late Dr. John 
Webster, of Aberdeen, some time M.P. for that 
city. Dr. Webster was well known as an 
enthusiastic collector and a buyer at important 
sales. His chief interest was in Scottish books, 
such as historical tracts relating to the 
Covenanters, early issues of the Aberdeen press, 
and publications of the Bannatyne, Abbotsford, 
Maitland, and Spalding Clubs. He also had 
the habit of illustrating his possessions with a 
few choice portraits, or with autograph letters. 
Among the chief rarities we may mention :— 
Brant’s Stultifera Navis, bound by Trautz- 
Bauzonnet (Basle, 1497)—both the quarto and 
the octavo editions; the Aldine Caesar (1513) ; 
the Opuscula of Erasmus (1518), formerly 
owned by Bishop Butler; the Rheims transla- 
tion of the New Testament, with treasonable 
annotations (1582); the first edition of Vathek, 
on thick paper; nineteen annual parts of Cruik- 





shank’s Comic Almanac; and a set of The 
Germ. 

THE paper giving a brief history of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, from its 
foundation ten years ago down to the present 
day, which Mr. Walter Besant read at the 
annual meeting last December, on retiring from 
the chairmanship of the committee, has been 
published by the society as a pamphlet. 


WE have to acknowledge, from Mr. Elliot 
Stock, the sixth volume of Book-Prices Current, 
containing the record of the prices at which 
books have been sold at auetion from December 
1891, to November, 1892. While yielding to 
none in our recognition of the great utility of 
this work—which becomes greater by every 
year of its continuance—we must again implore 
the compiler to consider the advisability of 
making the record of sales coincide with the 
calendar year. We observe that the auctions 
were all in London, with the exception 
of four conducted at Liverpool by Messrs. 
Branch and Leete. Last year, we were given 
the Ives sale at New York ; and we venture to 
suggest that some of the sales which take place 
from time to time at Edinburgh and Dublin 
are worthy of being included. It appears 
that the compiler has not been quite so strict 
as formerly in omitting all lots that fetched 
less than £1, when any special interest attaches 
to the authorship; and that he has been more 
sparing of comments than last year. It must 
also have been a well-deserved pleasure for him 
to be able to record, under his name, that a set 
of the five volumes of Book-Prices Current were 
sold for £9 ; while some of the earlier volumes, 
in their original parts, fetched comparatively 
higher prices. 

Correction.—In Dr. MacCarthy’s letter on 
** The Bodleian Dinnshenchas,”’ in the ACADEMY 
of March 18, col. 1, 1. 16, for clouna, read 
cluana; col, 2, 1. 15, for maic, read moir. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tue first number of the Pall Mall Magazine, 
conducted by Lord Frederic Hamilton and 
Sir Douglas Straight, will appear early in May. 
It is to be published by Messrs. Routledge 
& Sons, in London, Manchester, and New 
York, and the price will be one shilling. The 
articles, as a rule, will be signed; and con- 
siderable space will be devoted to short stories, 
and—later—to serial fiction. It is intended 
that the illustrations shall be one of its prin- 
cipal features. Mr. T. Dove Keighley is the 
art editor. 


LorpD ASHBOURNE contributes to the coming 
number of the National Review an article on 
‘The Home Rule Bill and the Army.” The same 
number will also coptain a paper on ‘‘ England 
in relation to Mvsamedan States,” by Mr. 
Raffiuddin Ahmad, a Musulman resident at 
the English Court; a complete story by Mr. 
Frank Stockton; and articles by Mr. Mallock, 
Mr. Kebbel, Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, Mr. 
C. A. Whitmore, Mr. H. M. Bompas, and 
Signora Lindi Villari. 


A NEW serial story, by Maarten Maartens, 
entitled ‘“‘The Greater Glory,” will be com- 
menced in the April number of Z’emple Bar. 


Tur Relijyuary for April will contain a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Clement C, Hodges’s papers on 
‘The Pre-conquest Churches of Northumbria” ; 
also ‘‘ The Marking of Goods put to Sale,” by 
T. M. Fallow; ‘‘ Roxby, and the Brass of 
Thomas Boynton, Esq.,”’ illustrated; ‘‘ A Four- 
teenth Century Record of the Weather,” by 
Mr. E. Peacock; ‘‘Testamenta Antiqua,”’ ; 
“Thomas 4a Becket’s Grace Cup,” illustrated ; 
‘* Derbyshire Recusants, 1577” ; &c. 





In the April number of the Newbery House 
Magazine, Dr. Hayman writes on the Suspensory 
Bill; Prebendary Burbridge on the ‘‘ Revised 
American Book of Common Prayer; Eastern 
Sepulchres and their origin is dealt with by Mr. 
Feasey ; the Rev. Dr. Cox continues his papers 
on Forms of Prayer in the Church of England ; 
and the short story is from the pen of Mr, 
Bevil Molesworth, a son of the well-known 
authoress; the Layman’s Reminiscences deal 
mainly with Brighton and the surrounding 
locality. 


Two sonnets on the Becket of Mr. Henry 
Irving and the Rosamond of Miss Ellen 
Terry, by Mr. Bernard Weller, will appear in 
the forthcoming issue of the Stage. 


AN engraving of Rubens’s celebrated painting 
in Antwerp Cathedral, ‘‘ The Descent from the 
Cross,” will form a special supplement to the 
Christian Pictorial of March 30. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
Pror. T. H. Huxizey has been nominated by 
the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford to deliver the 


second Romanes Lecture. The date fixed is 
Thursday, May 18. 


OxrorD, following Cambridge, was to confer 
the honorary degree of D.C.L.—the only 
honorary degree which Oxford confers-—upon 
—_— Rudolf von Virchow, on Thursday of this 
week. 


Tue following is the speech delivered by the 

Pablic Orator, Dr. J. E. Sandys, in presenting 
Prof. Virchow for the honorary degree of Sc.D. 
at Cambridge on March 21: 
‘** Universitatis Berolinensis Rector Magnificus, vir 
non modo de medicina et salute publica, sed etiam 
de anthropologia, de ethnologia, de archaeologia 
praeclare meritus, vir et sexagesimo et septua- 
gesimo exacto aetatis anno honoribus amplis-imis 
cumulatus, satis magnum hodie praebet dicendi 
argumentum. Ipse laude nostra maior, laudes 
tamen suas (qua est modestia) invitus audiet ; atqui 
laudes illas non verba nostra qualiacumque, sed 
ipsius opera insignia, ipsius discipuli illuctres, 
ipsius denique orationes disertissimae, etiam ipso 
invito, satis clare loquuntur. 

**Legistis fortasse orationem illam in qua, 
Rectoris munus nuper_ auspicatus, studiorwn 
Academicorum orbe universo lustrato, partium 
liberalium dux et signifer olim insignis dixit veram 
Academiae libertatem esse libertatem docendi, 
libertatem discendi ; ostenditque, qua potissimum 
mentis disciplina iuventus Academica discendi 
amore vere liberali imbui posse videretur. Legistis 
certe, fortasce etiam audivistis, orationem alteram 
in qua nuperrime inter scientias biologicas locum 
pathologiae proprium vindicavit, et, studicram 
suorum origines repetens, non modo Harve nostri 
merita immortalia denuo commemoravit, sed etiam 
Gutssonm nostri gloriam prope intermoriuam ab 
integro renovavit. Harven quidem in doctrina, 
omne vivum ex ovo nasci, lacunam magnam relictam 
esse constat; laetamur lacunam tantam ab co 
magna ex parte esse expletam qui primus omnium 
re vera probavit omnem cellulam e cellula generati. 

‘*Ergo rerum naturae investigator tantus, tot 
illustrium praceertim medicorum in Academia, 
titulo nostro honorifico iure optimo decoratur. 
Etenim ubicumque florent medicinae studia cum 
rerum naturae observatione exquisita feliciter 
coniuncta, talium virorum nomina in _ honore 
reaximo non immerito habentur. ‘Talium certe 
virorum per labores verba illa vetera vera facta 
sunt, quae Salutis in templo supra portam inscripta 
esse debent :—sine rerum naturve cognitione trunca et 
debilis est medicina.’’ 

THE University of Oxford has, by a decree 
of Convocation, conveyed its formal thanks to 
Mrs. Beatrice Batty, for her gift of £500 
towards the purchase of books relating to the 
religions of the East. 

Tux delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have re-appointed Mr. W. R. 
Morfill to the readership in Russian and other 
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Slavonic languages, which was origivally 
founded for him in 1889. These readerships, 
we may remark, are the nearest approach we 
have in this country to the special chairs at the 
Collége de France. 


THE address which Prof. Jebb recently 
delivered at the Guildhall, to university ex- 
tension students, upon ‘‘ The Influence of the 
Greek Mind on Modern Life,” is published at 
full in the University Extension Journal for 
March 15. We may add that Prof. Jebb has 
also undertaken to give the inaugural lecture 
at the Cambridge summer meeting this 
year. 


In connexion with the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, Prof. 
Patrick Geddes, of Dundee, will to-day 
(Saturday) commence a course of seven lectures 
upon ‘‘ The Practical Study of Natural History 
in London.” The lectures proper will be 
delivered at Gresham College; but, in 
addition, there will be ‘‘itinerant”’ lectures at 
the Natural History Museum, at Kew Gardens, 
and at the Zoological Gardens. 


THE Pelican Record, the organ of Corpus 
Christi College (Oxford: Blackwell), has now 
reached its sixth number. Academic humour 
and a good understanding between the several 
grades of collegiate life seem to us very well 
sustained, though perhaps there isa little falling 
off in the literary element proper. Among the 
contents we may specially mention the reminis- 
cences of H. F’., ‘‘ Forty-five Years,” when the 
undergraduates numbered only about fifteen, 
and naturally could not manage to put a boat 
on the river; and a rendering into Greek 
elegiacs by %. of ‘“‘ Crossing the Bar,” of which 
we venture to quote the first and the last stanzas: 


Advcerat HéAsos, Adupes 5& Qacrpédpos dorng- 
ovpavdder Bt caphs brea pw’ Grok Karéoe 
e(Oe mapte Aruévos wor Upwvov Kiva Ka%eddor, 

edre KouiCoiunv ‘Qneavded: mréwr. 
” ¥* * * * 
fy 8 due rH’ andvevde pivuvOadlwy avOpdxwv 
Tépuad brep yalas Koy’ dtinrov &yn- 
éAmls Buws Nadopxov év dupacr Ociov écda, 
eire mopix Awmévos mrauca: én” ’Qneavdv. 


WHILE the “ Bill for the Better Government 
of Ireland” proposes to disfranchise Trinity 
College, it is worth recording that the rules 
framed by the Governor-General under the 
Indian Councils Act will practically have the 
effect of giving representation to the University 
of Calcutta. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ENGLISH STORNELLI, 
I. 


Be quick, be quick ! The thrush’s voice rings clear, 
Be quick, O Spring, be quick to come and cheer 
My weary heart, that for so long has lain 

Fallow beneath the winter snows and rain ; 

te quick, be quick ! that joys may yield increase, 
And all my day be filled with thy sweet peace : 


Te quick, O Spring, t> kasten on thy way, 
/nd with thy sunshine glaiden all my day. 


Il. 


Blow, winds of Spring ! while fast across the sky 

The white clouds sail like ships on summer sea ; 

The lar< pours cut his tuneful joy on high, 

And da‘sies dap;le all the sunny Ica: 

—— pm, and flowers, for thee, O Spring, are 
glial; 

Only m7 heart, pcor aching hcart, is sad. 


Blow, winds of Spring, the clouds from my sad 


ear 
That joy may bloscom, have therein a part. 
ARTHUR WRIGHT. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for January and 
March contains articles by van Manen on the 
*‘ Apology of Aristides”; by van Heyst on 
Luther’s supposed inconsistencies onthe doctrine 
of repentance ; by van Manen on the hypothesis 
of the Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
respecting the Shepherd of Hermas (a hypothesis 
which the reviewer rejects); and by Meyboom 
on an able critical work on the Fourth Gospel 
by a schoolmaster at Batavia. Polenaar gives 
two ingenious corrections of the Massoretic 
text of Psalm xlix. 12,15. Among the critical 
notices, English readers will scan with interest 
those of Cheyne’s ‘‘ Origin of the Psalter,” by 
H. O., and of Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Anthropological 
Religion,” by A. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMERICAN DIALECT. 
Marlesford. 

The following well-meant critique, mainly as 
it now stands, was offered to the editors of two 
American periodicals, but was declined. 

Quite possibly it would have fared differently 
with it, if the faults italicized in my quotations 
had been accompanied by corrections of them. 
In the absence of these, nine in ten of the 
persons for whose behoof I wrote would, no 
doubt, fail, in many cases, to see that I was 
pointing to what deserves censure. 

Again, the grooves in which Americans 
willingly allow one another to run are, as a 
general rule, somewhat limited innumber; and 
an essayist must noticeably outrank Outis 
Neminissimus, to count on any encouragement 
from them in sporting a groove that is pretty 
much all his own. According to Sydney 
Smith, ‘it is always considered as a piece of 
impertinence, in England, if a man of less than 
two or three thousand a year has any opinions 
at all upon important subjects.” Mutandis 
mutatis, @ similar canon of judgment still 
largely obtains elsewhere. F, H. 


Doers rr Matrer Waar Kinp or Lancvace Wr 
Treacn Our CHILDREN ? 


This question, it may be confidently assumed, is 
one to which all, barring the grossly illiterate, 
would reply in the aflirmative. Mo:t of them, too, 
if asked to specify the kind of language they pre- 
ferred that their children should be taught, would 
name genuine English. Yet they would do so 
unadvisedly. For genuine English is no longer, 
practically, our portion; and our teaching it for 
everyday purposes would be an anachronism. 
Instances are most abundant in which we have, 
instead of its words and phrases, substitutes for 
them. Of the difference in quality between such 
of these substitutes as are tolerable and such as 
should be pronounced intolerable, not many of us, 
however, have other than a hazy conception. By 
way of illustration, in the issue of the Educational 
Review for May of last year, the epithet ‘‘ admir- 
able,’? and without discrimination of particulars, 
is applied to Mr. Edward Eggleston’s First Book in 
American History. And ‘‘ admirable,’’ in the sense 
of the term now obsolete, that performance, for 
its corruptness of dislect, assuredly ir. It is to 
this feature cf it that, in the interest of sound 
and rational culture, I would invite the attention 
of our educationicts. 

Disporting himself, through the medium of 
flimsy novels, as an accessary to neurospaslic 
fanaticism, Mr. Eggleston has given copious and 
decisive proof of a capability of rolecizing little 
short of incalculable. From a person who, in our 
day, can write, for example, ‘‘ if Roxy hadn’t have 
been cross, he might have got along,’ what, in the 
article of barbarism, may not be anticipated? It 
was to my disquiet, therefore, that, aware of 
Mr. Eggleston’s regrettable popularity, ] was 
informed of his having ambitiously ventured to 
subserve, as an author, the cause of juvenile 
instruction ; there being little likelihood that, as 
regards observing propriety of expression, any one 
will acquit himself better, when addressing the 
young, than when addressing adults. With the 
subject-matter of the First Book in American History 
I am not here concerned; but our teachers should, 
I think, have it clearly impressed on them how 
profusely the work is besprinkled with locutions 
which go far to realize finished debasement. My 
grounds for so thinking will be discovered, on 
considering the quotations from it which follow. 
Of these quotations the first group exemplifies its 
misuses of particles and the like : 

**Like Columbus, he studied much about geo- 
graphy, as it was then understocd.”’ P. 18. 
**We cannot tell the story of the war here; you 
will study adout it in larger histories.’’ P. 183. 
‘Then he sailed out, and followed along the 
shores, till he came to,’’ etc. P. 45. 
“Henry . . . thought he could find a way 
to get around Africa te the rich countries of Asia.’’ 
P. 3. 
** So he turned a and marched swiftly back 
. 83, 








ebre, 2, Lig. Strassburg: Triibner. 1M. 50 Pf. 
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** He used to carry letters around in the crown of 
his hat, and distribute the mail in that way.” 
P. 177 

‘Washington was at the North, watching New 
York.’”” P. 122. ‘‘In one council at the South 
the Indians refused to join him.’’ P. 147. 

** Wire stretched back and forth across the room.”’ 
P. 163. 

** Soaked dy rain, he stopped ataninn.’”’ P. 90 

** They shaved his head, except for a single lock.”’ 
P. 139. 

** Franklin came back to Philadelphia, as clerk 
for a merchant.”’ , Be 

** Benjamin Franklin 
Boston.” P. 86. 

‘* Business-men were slow to try new things in 
that time.’’ P. 167, 

‘The professor had not eaten a mouth- 
ful in twenty-four hours.’’ P. 166. 

‘* Jefferson was sent to take Franklin’s place as 
American Minister in France.”’ P. 130. 


was born in 


‘* Sometimes he studied fifteen hours in a day.’’ 
P. 127. 
** Smith spent his summer on the French fleet.’’ 


P. 34. 
** At length the most of the savages submitted.’ 
P. 157. 

‘* They determined to set up asa country fo them- 
selves.” P. 119. 

‘* King Henry the Seventh fitted wp Cabot with 
another and much larger expedition.”’ P. 21. 

**To make money ont of the whale-fishery,”’ 
** his men suffered with hunger and sickness,’’ and 
** people paid a dollar apiece to see the wonder,” on 
pp. 44, 48, 144, are only low-class. 

To the foregoing citations a much larger number, 
of the same stamp, might, if it were necessary, be 
added. Several of the aberrancies indicated in 
them are, it is true, of almost universal currency 
in the United States; but yet, as having no good 
warrant in reason, and as being shunned by our 
most approved stylists, they ought, doubtless, to 
be discouraged. 

Salient among them are the three mistaken uses 
of around, for which sixteen quota‘ions, besides the 
three that have been transcribed, are producible 
from the little manual under examination. One, 
at least, of those uses, as in ‘‘a way to get around 
Africa,” it may be noted in passing, seems to have 
found its way rather freely into a rank of litera- 
ture which should have withstood its intrusion. 

Miscellaneous modes of speech which, on one 
score or another, Mr. Eggleston would have done 
well to avoid, are, with a host of others, such as 
these: 

**He said that the Indians would not amount to 
anything, when they came to fight his well-drilled 
English troops.’”” P. 112. 

‘* His wife helped him to attend the shop.” P. 96. 

“Those who were Jwilding the telegraph.” 
DP. 168. 

“The fire was built out of doors.”’ P. 172. 

** Washington had all his camp-fires dwilt up.” 
P. 120. 

‘‘Some of the Southern States claimed that they 
had a right to withdraw from the Union.”” P. 182. 

‘* They believed that Africa reached clear to the 
south pole.” P. 3. 

**The judge concluded to furnish the two thousand 
dollars.” P. 164. 

**Tecumseh cooled of, and had another talk with 
the governor the next day.’’ P. 149. 
** He did not have much appeti*e.”’ 

did not havethem”’ P. 173. 

** You look wild and mutter. That don't matter."’ 

a4 


ib, 
«That 
P. 174. 
** To get out of the way of their troubles.”” P. 49. 
** But, after a while, Franc: sent men and ships 
to ielp the United States fnish the war.” P. 122. 
** He went out to work as a hired man.”’ 


Pp. 27. 


“cc He 


river empties into the Mis:issippi.’’ 


master.’’ P. 177. 


** He was only a /arze boy, when,’’ e'c. P. 104. 





**A wig, or suit of fal-e hair.’’ P. 95. 

** Little George Washington went to a school 
taught by a man named Hobby.’’ P. 102. 

‘** Even if he had wanted to, he could not have 
wasted his time .. . . by reading exciting stories.’’ 
P. 173. 

‘Captain John Smith... . traded a lot of 
trinkets with the Indians for corn.” P. 26. Also 
P. 16. 

“He... . made his entry in a triumphant pro- 
cession. P. 14. 

** Tf you pick a piece of twine string to pieces.” 
P. 101. 

‘They laughed at Franklin, because he did not 
use beer.’’ P. 94. 

** So Franklin’s father took him walking with him 
sometimes.”’ ° 

‘* Tf you can send that, so that Professor Morse 
can read it at the other end of the wire, I wil! be 
convineed.’”’ P. 167. 

The plentiful specimens of bad grammar and 
slovenly construction afforded by Mr. Eggleston 
are, for want of space, passed by unnoticed. Nor 
can his notions of orthvepy be allowed more than 
a glance. Nowhere Lutin remote backwoods can 
he have brought himself to adopt Musco’ry and 
Tecumsy. Moreover, where there are two pro- 
nunciations of a word, varying in repute, he 
invariably gives the preference, ocblocratically, to 
the inferior; as is seen in Allegha'ny, cas’sava, and 
pat’ent. 

Most of the vulgarisms and sectionalisms, with 
other deviations from the best American English, 
exhibited in the phrases instanced above, are such 
that no comment on them can be necessary for any 
one whose acquaintance with our dialect deserves 
to be accounted critical. Some, however, there are 
among them, once unobjectionable, but now fallen 
from their old estate,—as is without for unless,— 
which, nearly as much for the great majority of our 
scholars as for others, seem to require annotation. 
One or two of them sall be mentioned. 

Only in America, I believe, is the verb empty, 
except as meaning ‘‘ become empty,’’ any longer 
intransitive: the humblest rustic in my parish 
would say, ‘‘ the Ore empties itself into the Alde.” 
Again, help finish, instead of help to finish, be it as 
it may elsewhere, is, in this country, now exclu- 
sively confined tothe discourse of plebeians. And 
not a shade more reputable, here in Great Britain, 
and barely more endurable than does not be, etc., 
are does not have, did not have, etc., though their 

retensions to respectability are observably different 
in the United States. 

Pas-ing to the common euphemism a hired man, 
I would also ask, under my breath, whether it is 
not as ludicrous, to the full, as a suit of hair. But, 
from reluctance to subject myself to the imputa- 
tion of tepid or waning patriotism, having made 
bold to this extent, I think it prudent to forbear 
indulging in farther strictures. 

It has been posited above that Americans who 
can discriminate, otherwise than darkly, between 
what is expediently eligible in their native speech 
and what is not so, are seldom to be met with. 
But this position, I am well aware, will be 
challenged by many. ‘‘ Our English,’ they will 
maintain, ‘‘ has, to be sure, a few trifling peculi- 
atities, which everybody knows to be such’’; and 
one may expect to be told, also, that, ‘‘ nevertheless, 
it is as good. taken in its entirety, as the English 
of England.”” Tothis Idemur. With those who, 
cither from denscness of ignorance or from aesthetic 
insensibility, deliver themselves in this uncritical 
fashion, it wou'd be squandering words to argue : 
they must be left to perish in their pravity. More 
or less as much as the language of Scotland, 
American English, as a whole, has already come 
to be a dialect ; and day by day it entitles itself 
more and more to that designation. How difficult 


| it is for an American to keep free from dialectism 
P. 175. | 
‘After he ceased to keep store, he was poste | 


is eisily enough illustrated. In the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, which has just been set on 


| foot, the very fir-t page begins with the following 


sentence: ‘The division of labour, essential to 


** Hudson persuaded his men to turn about, and | industrial thrift and prosperity, has always been 


sail with him to America, to /ook up the way to 
India that Smith had written about’? P. 45. 

** Benjamin ran the little paper while his brother 
was in prison.’’ P. 89. ‘* He made his engine 
run & number of oars.” P. 142. 


**Bat Benjamin Harrison just took him up in | cally—for ‘thriving condition” ; 


his arms, and set him down in the chair.”” P. 146. 


| 


regarded as tending to minimize the manhood of 
the operator.’’ The writer of this is the Rev. Dr. 
A. P. Peabody, who graduated as long ago as 1826. 
Dr. Peabody uses thrift—and, by the way, since he 
couples with it prosperity, uses the latter tautologi- 
a sense of the 
term which, though prevalent throughout the 





United States, has, it appears, been extinct in 
England since the seventeenth century. Yet this 
accomplished divine is a more competent Anglicist 
than one American in many nayriads. 

If egotism for a moment is pardonable, no false 
shame deters me from avowing that, though I 
have lived away from America upwards of forty- 
six years, I feel, to this hour, in writing English, 
that I am writing a foreign language, and that, if 
not incessantly on my guard, I am in peril of 
stumbling. Nor will it be amiss for any American, 
when experimenting like myself, to feel as I do, and 
never to relax his vigilance, if he would not every now 
and then reveal himeelf, needlessly and to his pre- 
judice, as an exotic. Not for five minutes can he 
listen to the conversation of his fellow-country- 
men, or for that length of time read one of their 
newspapers, or one of such books as they usually 
write, without exposure to the influence of some 
expression which is not standard English. Try as 
he will to resist this influence, successful resistance 
to it is well-nigh impossible. On the other hand, 
if he is indifferent about resisting it, his fancied 
English will, a thousand to one, be chequered with 
solecisms, crudenesses, and piebald jargon, of the 
sort which the pages of Mrs. Stowe, Mr. E. P. Roe, 
and Mr. Howells have rendered familiar. In short, 
the language of an American is, all but inevitably, 
more or less dialectal. That, for the most part, 
there is not even colourable justification of it: 
being so is, from a cosmopolitan point of view, to 
be regretted. 

To return to Mr. Eggleston, it would be idle to 
contend that his Americanisms have not, in large 
share, the countenance of all our later writers of 
any conspicuous note, a mere handful of them, the 
very choicest, omitted from account. And even 
these Americanize in some measure. Indeed, if 
they did otherwise, in addition to —— most 
of their readers, they would occasionally be charge- 
able, not unfairly, with affectation. ; 

In so saying, I of course imply that our linguistic 
innovations, some of which have established them- 
selves ineradicably, and are, in fact, indispensable, 
are by no means to be condemned without 
exception. At present, however, without under- 
taking the defence of such of them as are defensible, 
I limit myself to deprecating those which are iu- 
defensible, either as being entirely gratuitous or 
on other grounds equally valid. Of innovations of 
this description, which so commonly disfigure 
American English, the number, I repeat, is very 
great. Manifestly, then, theie diffusion and their 
constant increase call for grave con-ideration. 
That a duty devolves on us, in connexion with 
them, is what I would suggest by this slight paper. 

Earthquakes, dynamiters, influenza, and kings 
to the contrary notwithstandivg, no good reason 
is obvious why our little Tellus, though ever so 
crank, should not forge along till tke year 2000. 
And momentous changes must, by that time, be 
wrought on our continent. For one thing, our 
English-speaking population will then have come 
to exceed, probably by at least sixfold, that of 
Great Britain. In a future not far distant, we 
shall also cease to be appreciably dependent on the 
Old World for anything either useful or orn- 
mental. Again, as respects resource: fulness, 
energy, and persistence, our possession of these 
endowments no one will be so hardy as to gainsay. 
And why should not the zeal which we of th» 
present day evince, as for other things, for eluca- 
tion in all its departments, intellectual, physica’, 
industrial, and artistic, be evinced by our desc -nd- 
ants? Already that zeal has borne worthy fruit ; 
and it will bear fruit still more worthy. Already, 
too, we owe to it a specific character, extending, 
in its manifold distinctiveness, to our speech. 
Circumstances generated by unprecedented comb '- 
nations have entailed on us a recognizable dialect, 
and one which is rapidly developing. Whether it 
is fated to remain a dialect is a hazirdous 
speculation. Yet, unless we chance to breed a 
matter of half a dozen Shakespeares aud Mil- 
tons, it will hardly, without great purification, 
reach the dignity of a substantive languag’. 
But, be its eventual status what it may, that 
which should especially weigh with us is its wi- 
questionable destiny to serve as the mother-tong. 
of hundreds of millions. Towards the shaping of 
it, so that our successors shall do us credit, ¥e 
can contribute consciously. Most surely it behov. s 
us, therefore, to take measures, and take them 
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promptly, to the end that, so far as may prove 
teasible, its evolution be controlled by proficients 
in knowledge and taste, and not by sciolists and 
vulgarians. 

November, 1892. 








ISAIAH Lil, 9b AND PSALM LXXXIU, 7. 

Oxford: March 18, 1893. 
- Mr. G. Margoliouth is making his mark as 
a- learned and acute Hebrew student; and it is 
with regret that I write to point out some over- 
sights in a letter with the above heading which 
appeared in the AcApEMY for January 7, but 
which, owing to my absence in Egypt, has only 
just come into my hands, The emendation, 
y7 (wy, ‘‘evil-doers,” for wy, ‘rich (ones),” 
is not new, but was suggested long ago by 
Bittcher. Since that scholar’s time it has 
been adopted by Valeton in Holland, and by 
Giesebrecht and Dillman in Germany. To me, 
I confess, it has always appeared a weak con- 
jecture. The alternation of plural and collective 
singular is a choice idiom; and “wy? is, at 
any rate, neither indefinite nor colourless, like 
the proposed phrase, Ewald’s 71) has much 
in its favour; but it is a question whether 
Duhm’s PY is not preferable. It is an 
Aramaism, no doubt; but this is just what we 
should expect in so late a writing, and Luzzatto 
and Lagarde both thought that the list of 
Aramaisms in Isa, xl-lxvi was susceptible of 
augmentation. It is noteworthy that in Prov. 
xiv, 2, where Buxtorf and Lagarde rightly 
read [°wWY, ‘ fraudulent,” Bomberg’s Rabbini- 
cal Bible gives “WY; also that the sense 
‘“‘fraudulent”’ suits the parallel line, liii, 9b, 
better than either ‘‘ oppressors” or ‘‘evil- 
doers.” 

Mr. Margoliouth’s emendation of Ow in 
Ps. lxxxii, 7 seems to me equally difficult. 
**Gods ” (elohim) and ‘‘ sons of the most high ” 
(bené ‘elydn) are of course synonymous; why 
then introduce’ into verse 7 an antithetic 
parallelism like ‘“‘men” and ‘‘ demons” ? 
Surely both DIN and O™w (or whatever was 
the original word) must describe men or some 
class of men. That oTs means, sometimes, 
*‘men in general,” as opposed to particular 
ones, is pointed out in all the lexicons (see, 
e.g., the Oxford Lexicon, s.v.). Why may not 
mw be retained with the sense of ‘‘ princes ”’ ? 
Ordinary men “‘fall,”” mere human ‘“ princes ” 
fall, why, therefore, says the psalmist, may not 
even superhuman ‘‘princes” of the nations 
(ef. Dan. x, 13, 20) be condemned to a like fate 
by the Most High Himself ? 

T. K. CHEYNE. 





Trinity College, Dublin ; March 18, 1893. 
Is not O°277N, “ the poor,” a more probable 
emendation than Mr. Margoliouth’s? It was 
suggested by an ingenious but forgotten critic, 
Bishop Hare. Transposition of letters is a 
frequent error. The word is in ver. 3. 
T. K. Apporr. 








BABYLONIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
March 20, 1893. 

In the review of Mr. Ryle’s First Eleven 
Chapters of Genesis (ACADEMY, March 11) the 
writer says, ‘‘It is admitted that no Semitic 
tradition has been discovered at all resembling 
the story of the first murder as it stands.” 

There appears, however, to be a Babylonian 
myth not unconnected with that story. In his 
Hibbert Lectures (p. 236), Mr. Sayce writes : 
**Those who would see in the Cain and Abel of 
Scripture the representatives of elemental deities, 
and who follow Dr. Oppert in explaining the name 
of Abel by the Babylonian Ablu, ‘the Son,’ 
slightly transformed by a popular etymology, may 
be inclined to make them the Adar and Tammuz 
of Chaldaean faith.” —( ide also pp. 153, 186.) 


CAIN AND ABEL IN 





M.A. Cams. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, March 26, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: ‘* The Problem of 
the Unemployed,” by Mr. J. Murray Macdonald. 


3.45 p.m. South Place Institute : “ Richard Wagner,” 
with musical illustrations, by Mr. H. G. Plimmer. 
4p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘ Mesmerism and Hyp- 
notism,’’ by Mrs. Besant, 
3 Lg p.m. Ethical: “Thoreau,” by Mr. Walter 
errold. 

Moypay, March 27, 4 p.m. Colonial Institute: Special 
General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Annual General Meeting; Presi- 
dent’s Address; Election of Officers and Council. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “* Do Glaciers Excavate?”’ 
by Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

Turspay, March 28, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘The Pier 
Foundations of the ‘ower Bridge,” by Mr. G. E. W. 
Cruttwell. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘ New Species of Lepidoptera 


Heterocera, chiefly from Central and South America,’’ by 
Mr. Herbert Druce; ** The Brain of the African Ele- 
phant,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard ; “The Correct Scientific 
Nam> of a Himalayan Cuckoo,” by Dr. W. T. Blanford. 


SCIENCE. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


WE have received the first number of the 
Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India 
(Calcutta: The Baptist Mission Press), edited 
by Sarat Chandra Das, whose work in Tibetan 
lexicography has more than once been noticed 
in the ACADEMY. The society seems to have 
been founded by natives, with some support 
from Ceylon, and there are no European names 
on the council. Its object is ‘‘to make inde- 
pendent research in the domain of history, 
philosophy, literature, and, in short, everything 
that relates to the sociological and religious 
institutions of India in the Buddhist period.” 
The first work to be undertaken is the trans- 
lation into Sanskrit of a Magadhi poem entitled 
Samanta Kuta Varnana, by Acharya Videha, 
an elder of the Buddhist church, who lived 
about 650 years ago. This poem relates many 
extraordinary incidents in the history of 
Gautama, and gives a glowing description of 
the island of Lanka. Another work already 
begun is the translation from Magadhi into 
Sanskrit, together with the original in Deva- 
nagari characters, of the Visuddhi Marga of 
Buddha Ghosha, which throws much light upon 
the Yoga philosophy. Yet a third work in 
preparation is an English translation of the 
Ratna-mala, in classical Sanskrit, which illus- 
trates the folk-lore of ancient India, in the 
form of a discourse between Asoka and his 
spiritual teacher Upagupta. It is of special 
interest as showing the intimate relationship 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism. At the 
inaugural meeting of the society, in August 
last, the president, Narendra Nath Sen, delivered 
an address, calling attention to the unsectarian 
character of the society, and suggesting a 
change in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, by 
which Buddhist students from Ceylon and 
Japan might be admitted. Rubbings of 
Buddhist inscriptions from the ruins of 
Nalanda, in Behar, were exhibited ; and Sarat 
Chandra Das delivered a lecture on ‘The 
Transmigration of the Soul and the Origin of 
the Lama Hierarchy.”” The Journal contains 
a paper on ‘‘ Indian Pandits in Tibet,” also by 
Sarat Chandra Das; the Tibetan text (with an 
English translation by the same) of the Bodhi 
Patha Pradipa, or ‘Light on the Path to 
Supreme Enlightenment”; the Sanskrit text 
of the Muktalata, with an English translation 
in rhyming verse, by Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
the author of an excellent history of India in 
three volumes; and an English translation 
from Tibetan of a brief sketch of the Bon or 
pre-Buddhistic religion of Thibet, which is 
illustrated with several plates. It is curious to 
learn that the founder of the Bon religion is 
nicknamed by Buddhists ‘‘ the man-donkey.” 
TuE latest issue of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1892 (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
contains a paper.on ‘‘The Buddhist Pictorial 








Wheel of Life,” by Mr. L. A. Waddell, to whom 
we have been previously indebted for other 
interesting contributions on Buddhist archae- 
ology and modern Tibetan usages. The wheel 
of life, or cycle of existence (in Tibetan, 
Sid-pa-i Khor-lo; in Sanskrit, Bhavachakra), 
is one of the most familiar frescoes that adorn 
the interior of Lamaic temples, though ap- 
parently it has never been adequately described 
by European scholars. It depicts, in symbolical 
and realistic form, the fundamental doctrine of 
metempsychosis, which is not known to appear 
on the Buddhist sculptures of India. But Mr. 
Waddell here claims to have identified it on one 
of the cave-paintings of Ajanta, hitherto 
thought to represent a zodiac. Of this, which 
is now sadly mutilated, he gives a photograph ; 
as also a photograph of the common Tibetan 
picture, together with an explanatory diagram. 
The picture is sometimes on so large a scale 
as fifteen feet in diameter, and it forms the 
daily texts of sermons by Lamas to the laity. 
Its object is to present the causes of re-birth in 
so vivid a form that they can be readily per- 
ceived and overcome. 

“Tt consists of a large disc, with two concentric 
circles, the circular form symbolising the ceaseless 
round of worldly existence. The disc is held in 
the clutches of a monster, who typifies the 
passionate clinging of worldly people to worldly 
matter. In the centre are symbolised the 
three Original Sins, and round the margin is the 
twelve-linked chain of Causes of Re-birth, while 
the remainder of the disc is divided by radii into 
six compartments representing the six regions of 
re-birth. In the upper part of the region 
representing hell is the Bardo, or state inter- 
mediate between death and the great judgment. 
Outside the disc, in the upper right hand corner, 
is a figure of Buddha pointing to the moon [with a 
hare in it]; and in the left hand corner a figure of 
Chenresi [Sanskrit Avalokita], the patron god of 
Tibet, incarnated in the Dalai Lama.’’ 

Mr. Waddell goes on to give, from the tradi- 
tional explanation of the Lamas, a _ full 
explanation of the symbolical meaning of all 
the objects figured, which, as he says, must 
prove valuable to students of Buddhist 
philosophy. It is certainly curious reading, 
when compared with the newly-discovered 
Apocalypse of Peter and also with the Book of 
Enoch. But we have no space to dwell upon 
the details here. It must suffice to say that he 
seems to have been successful in identifying 
nine out of the twelve Causes of Re-birth with 
portions of the Ajanta picture. In the centre 
of this latter, he would find illustrations of 
some of the more celebrated of the mythical 
former births of Buddha himself, as contained 
in the Jataka tales. The Journal further gives 
the first part of an article, by Major Raverty, 
upon the changes that have taken place within 
historical times in the courses of the Indus and 
the other rivers of the Punjab. 

THe Indian Antiquary for March (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) happens to be almost entirely 
devoted to Burmese matters, which may 
perhaps be explained by the residence of the 
editor, Major R. C. Temple, at Rangoon. Taw 
Sein-Ko, the new lecturer in Burmese at Cam- 
bridge, contributes two papers on inscriptions : 
one in @ cave in the Po-u-daung hill, near 
Prome, which was written in 1774 A.D. by 
Sinbyuyin, son of Alompra, in Pali gathas, 
Burmese verse, and Burmese prose; the other 
records a sima, or ecclesiastical council, held at 
Pegu by King Dhammacheti in 1476 A.D., in 
Pali and a Talaing translation. It is remarked 
that this latter, while professing to give a 
summary of the vicissitudes of Buddhism in 
Burma and Ceylon, makes no mention of the 
traditional visit of Buddha Ghosha in the fifth 
century. Mr. L. A. Waddell, in continuation 
of his paper in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society noticed above, identifies from Tibetan 
sources two more of the paintings at Ajanta 
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—one representing Avalckita, ‘‘the Defender 
from the Eight Dreads ”’ the other Buddha and 
the Nine Bodhisattvas. Mr. Waddell inci- 
dentally remarks that for several years past he 
has been engaged on a work dealing with the 
Tantric Buddhism of Magadha, as illustrated 
by its remains, and in its relation to the pantheon 
of the Lamas. Major Temple himself discusses 
some Burmese place-names: Bassein, formerly 
Persaim and yet earlier Cosmin, which ought 
apparently to be written Pusin and pronounced 
Pabeng ; and Shwe-Dagon, which (in opposition 
to Yule) he would derive from dayoba. Finally, 
Mr. Bernard Houghton explains why several 
Indian words have been adopted in Burmese in 
their Sanskrit instead of their Pali forms. 


WE may also mention here the Journal of 

the Maha-Bodhi Society, which is published at 
Calcutta, though the headquarters of the 
society arein Ceylon. The patron is the Grand 
Lama of Tibet; and the vice-presidents are 
Buddhist dignitaries, to whose names are pre- 
fixed ‘‘ right reverend” and “ venerable.” The 
object of the society is 
**to make known to all nations the sublime teach- 
ings of the Arya Dharma of the Buddba Sakya 
Muni; and to rescue, restore, and re-establish, as 
the religious centre of this movement the holy 
place Buddha Gaya, where our Lord attained 
supreme wisdom.’’ 
At this hallowed spot, it is proposed to found a 
monastery for the residence of Bhikkus, 
representing the Buddhist countries of Tibet, 
Ceylon, China, Japan, Siam, Cambodia, Burma, 
Chittagong, Nepal, Corea, and Arakan. It is 
hoped, also, to establish a college, at either 
Buddha Gaya or Calcutta, for training young 
men of unblemished character, of whatsoever 
race or country, for the Buddhist order 
(Sangha), on the lines of the ancient Buddhist 
university at Nalanda ; the study of English, as 
well as Sanskrit and Pali, being made com- 
pulsory on all students. After the completion 
of their scholastic career, they will be sent 
abroad to propagate the teachings of Buddha. 
Colonel Olcott, the director, is at present in 
Calcutta, trying to make arrangements for the 
transfer to the custody of the society of various 
sacred sites. From the February number of 
the Journal, we learn that Mr. L. A. Waddell, 
writing from Mirganj, in Saran _ district, 
Behar, claims to have discovered the site of 
Kapilavastu, the birthplace of Gautama, the 
ruins being in practically the same condition as 
when visited by the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian 
and Hiouen Thsang, and only needing 
excavation. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 
THE annual general meeting of the Chemical 
Society will be held on Monday next, March 
27, at 8 p.m., when the president, Dr. A. Crum 


Brown, will deliver an address, and the officers 
and council for the coming year will be elected. 


Ar the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, on Monday next, Prof. T. G. Bonney 
will read a paper, entitled ‘‘Do Glaciers Ex- 
cavate ?’’—a subject upon which discussion has 
been opened in Nature by the Duke of Argyll. 


Str Henry 8. Roscoe has been elected a 
foreign correspondent of the Académie des 
Sciences. 


MEssrs. Cassett & Co. announce that their 
** Universal Atlas” will be ready for publica- 
tion, complete, in a few days. The work con- 
tains 117 pages of maps, and an index to 
upwards of 125,000 nanes. 


The Keely Mystery Elucidated, compiled by 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore, will be issued from the 
press this spring by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


PasTEUR ADOLPHE Lops—who has already 
written at length upon the Gospel and A - 
lypse of Peter, and also upon the Book of Enoch 
—has just issued.a third treatise on the subject 
(Paris: Leroux), which deserves attention. 
Pending the reproduction by heliogravure of a 
facsimile of the MS., M. Lods has been permitted 
to use the photographs for a fresh collation 
of the text; and he has also availed himself 
of all the articles, &c., that have already 
appeared, which he duly enumerates in his 
preface. The textual changes introduced 
are not, perhaps, of very great importance. 
In the second or third line of the Gospel, 
the MS. reads «.... BovdanOévtwv, which M. 
Lods fills up «al uh Bovdndérrwy, In the 
passage about many going about with lamps 
supposing that it was night, the MS. originally 
read voul(ovres Sr: vit éorw eoa, and the last 
word has been corrected to érécavro, This 
has generally been turned into %recav re = 
‘“‘and they fell down”; but M. Lods con- 
jectures Kal dverécavro, translating ‘‘ and they 
seated themselves” to eat the Passover. We 
confess that this seems to us both rash and 
unhappy. In his notes, we observe that M. 
Lods has considerably modified some of his 
former opinions, being now disposed to 
minimise the use made of the Four Gospels, and 
to attach more importance to the original 
materials preserved in the new Gospel. He 
even goes so far as to suggest that the author 
may have deliberately preferred oral traditions 
to the written narratives. In an appendix, he 
gives, in tabular form, a number of fresh 
readings from the MS. for the Greek text of the 
Book of Enoch. 


THE report of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Irish Language for 1892 shows 
progress in every direction. The sale of 
books printed in Irish has increased from 3196 
to 4634; and there has also been an increase in 
the number of schools in which Irish is taught, 
in the rumber of teachers who obtained certifi- 
cates, and in the number of pupils who 
presented themselves for examination in Irish. 
Among the new members is M. Antoine 
d’ Abbadie, of the Institut, who claims to have 
been born at Dublin, of an Irish mother. 
Mention is made of a little book on Irish folk- 
lore—stories, legends, charms, prayers, and 
songs—which has been compiled by Mr. Daniel 
O’Faherty, and printed in Irish. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Vixine Crivs.—( Thursday, March 2.) 
T. McKiynon Woon, Esq., Jarl, in the chair.—In 
his lecture on ‘‘ Shetland Folklore and the Old 
Creed of the Teutons,’’ Dr. Karl Blind gave an 
account of many popular tales and stray bits of 
ancient rhymes—some of them in alliterative form, 
and with the vowel harmony of assonance—which 
had been rescued by him from oblivion, with the 
aid of friends and correspondents in Lerwick, 
Unst, Yell, Fetlar, and other parts of Shetland. 
He explained them as remnants and ruins from 
the grand mythological system of the Scandinavien 
race. They were ‘strange echoes from the 
Germanic world of gods, weird voices from the 
overwhelmed Odinic faith, and from the Vana or 
Water Cult,’’ which had become fused with the 
Asa religion after a fierce struggle and a subse- 
quent compromise. The lecturer referred to the 
work done by the Folklore Society under the 
direction of Mr. Lawrence Gomme, with the co- 
operation of men like Mr. Alfred Nutt and others. 
A fragmentary semi-heathen. semi-christian verse 
referring to the ‘‘ Rootless Tree,’’ which the late 
Mr. Arthur Laurenson had sent, was used for an 
explanation of the Yggdrasil myth, the symbol of 
the univerre in the shape of the World Tree. 
Beetle Lore; rhymes apparently pointing to 





Freyja, the Goddess of Love; the rescued text of 





ay 


an “Arthur Knight’’ song, of which only two 
lines were hitherto known, and the full text of 
which seems now rather to refer to an original 
Odinic Valkyr myth; nightmare incantations, and 
other spell-songs, were the next themes. Then 
the Nuggle, or Njéggle, stories and tales connected 
with Nixes and water-sprites, the question of the 
character of the so-called ‘‘ Finns” and of the 
Fianna race in Scotland and Ireland ; the religious 
awe in which the sea was, and partly still is, held ; 
and the mysterious language in which certain 
persons, things, and occupations must be spoken 
of on board ship in Shetland and Scotland; Cat- 
Lore, in its reference to the sea ; and similar relics 
of an ancient water worship, were treated. Dr. 
Blind concluded with an appeal to poets and 
artists ‘‘not to let the old Germanic deities wander 
about disembodied, waiting for the gifted hand 
that should mould them into form.” As powerful 
exceptions, who had already done great work in 
this direction, he mentioned some Scandinavian 
sculptors. He also spoke in the same sense of 
Richard Wagner's ‘‘ Ring of the Nibelungs,’’ and 
William Morris’s Stories of Sigurd, and of the 
Niblungs and Vilsungs. Finally, he addressed a 
request to the audience to aid in collecting all the 
bits of folklore that may come within their reach, 
and thus to save what may have been early 
attempts at a philosophical speculation under 
the many coloured guise of Nature worship.— 
Among those present were Dr. Julius Althand, Dr. 
Jean Paul Richter, and Dr. Balmanno Squire. In 
moving a vote of thanks to Dr. Blind, Mr. T. 
McKinnon Wood, and the Rev. A. Sandison, Vice- 
Jarl, paid a high compliment to the deep learning 
and poetical charm of the lecture. 





Puiorocica.—(Friday, March 3.) 


H. Bravtey, vice-president, in the chair.—A paper 
was read on ‘‘Scotch Gaelic Phonetics’? by Mr. 
J. Head Staples. The dialect dealt with was an 
Argyll dialect, which has most in common with 
Gaelic dialects in other districts. The paper was 
aided by printed tables of the sounds, with test 
words, using the symbols and characters of Dr. H. 
Sweet’s Primer of Phonetics, slightly amended in 
some few details to suit Gaelic sounds. Twenty- 
three vowels were described, one of which, the 
counterpart of the English a in ‘‘ man,’’ is only a 
nassl vowel; and, besides, thirteen of these exist 
both as oral and as nasal vowels. The peculiar 
Gaelic vowel in ‘‘ laugh’ formed by keeping the 
tongue as for u, but with a moderate degree of lip 
distension, though existing in Argyll only as an 
oral vowel, is in other districts a nasal also. ‘The 
dialect contains thirty consonants; and like so 
many of the vowels, all the voiced open or divided 
consonants, except the sibilants or blades, exist 
both as oral and as nasal sounds: that is, in cer- 
tain contexts it nasalises v, w, 7, both lingual and 
palatal 7, the front open voiced j, and back open 
voiced gh. A remarkable effect of the nasal in 
Gaelic obtains in the perfect vocalisation by means 
of a nasal prefix of the stops, of which there are 
four positions, d and ¢ being both dental or point 
and palatal or front. With only an occasional 
exception of the word ‘‘ agus,” in which a fully 
voiced g is sometimes used, the distinction between 
Gaelic 4, d, g, and p, t, c, consists in the fact that 
the former set are sounded (if not initials preceded 
by a nasal prefix) as voiceless stops without voice- 
less w with voiced on or off glides, the latter as 
voiceless stops with very strongly breathed voice- 
less on or off glides. 


Oxrorp Socrety or Historica THEoLocy.— 
(Thursday, March 9.) 
Tue Rev. Principal Fairbairn, president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. Louis Dyer 
on *‘ Pallas Athena, the Mind of War and Adven- 
ture.’’ The primitive conception of Athenain Old 
Attica was nearly as a material factor in the 
material universe. This was spiritualised with the 
expansion of Attic life, and finally merged into the 
pan-Hellenic conception of Athena as the universal 
mistress of counsel and quick resolve. The goddess 
thus conceived reveals herself chiefly in the deeds 
done or left undone by her heroes. She visits 
Talemachus and extricates him from difficulties, 
their intercourse being a dramatisation of the boy's 
inner experience at a critical turning point in his 





life. She restrains Achilles and raves him from 
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the mastery of his wrath in the first book of the 
lliad, while in the eighteenth she seconds his 
shout, he having in the meantime abandoned 
unreason. She personifies the dictates of reason 
in argumentative encounters with Ares. The war 
of Ares was a Berserker war, that of Athena was 
the reverre. Greek warfare was that of Athena, 
contrasted with Trojan fighting which was after 
the furious manner of Ares. In the sixth book 
the Trojans make a supreme but vain endeavour 
to win over Athena. There is close connexion 
between Athena, patroness of skilful arts, and 
Athena, the prompter of skill in the crisis of battle. 
Her father, Zeus, intervenes to prevent Athena 
from overstepping the limit and joining the fray 
for its own sake. In Homer the valour of 
Telamonian Ajax is entirely independent and 
apart from Athens; the achievements of Odysseus 
represent her influence completely, but with a 
colour of excess in the direction of cunning, which 
is absent in the career of Diomed. His motto 
was: ‘* Argue me not towards flight, for Pallas 
Athene forbids me to fear’’?; whereas Ajax cries 
to his men: ‘‘For us the light of battle is in our 
strength, not in dealing delicately.”” There is 
little or no antagonism between Athena and the 
Homeric Ajax. Sophocles accentuates the situa- 
tion for Ajax the Telamonian, by attributing to 
him the blasphemy of his Locrian namesake in the 
Iliad. Thus Ajax becomes Athena’s victim. In 
the Iliad, Pandarus is her victim, a very different 
man, with no claims to valour. In the Odyssey, 
the character of Odysseus suffers an eclipse while 
he is forsaken by Athena, and only re-establishes 
itself with the return of her constant guidance. 
In the picture given of this process, as well as in 
the episode of Pandarus, the ideal Athena does 
not escape unsmirched. The balance in her favour 
may be re-established by an appeal to her réle in 
the exploits of Heracles, particularly as they are 
pictured on the bas-reliefs of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia and in various vase-paintings. 


Ruskin Socrery.—(Fridsy, March 10.) 


Tue Rev. J. P. Favunrnorre, president, in the 
chair.—The subject was ‘‘ Girls’ Education, with 
Remarks on Mr. Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust as a 
Text-book,” by Miss Mary Darton. Miss Darton 
remarked that Ethics of the Dust is in dialogue, and 
is one of the only books in that style which she 
had really enjoyed reading. The charm of Mr. 
Kuskio’s writing overcomes the form. It is, as he 
explains, an introduction to mineralogy, just such 
as a cultured parent would give his children; and 
were such parents more numerous, teachers might 
find such a foundation laid in their pupils’ minds 
that education would never be in danger of be- 
coming ‘‘cram.’’ Teaching goes on unconsciously 
and constantly ; and it depends on those by whom 
& child is constantly surrounded whether the 
teaching is such as is helpful to the governess or 
tutor, or such as she, and he, must daily try to 
undo. Mr. Ruskin, in his talks with these little 
girls about minerals, weaves, in a charming and 
poetic way, lessons on beauty, on domestic manage- 
ment, on moral tone, and a hundred and one vital 
points ; but he does it so charmingly that they do 
not feel itis asermon. In this respect all teachers 
would do well to copy the Master : avoid moralising, 
yet make all lessons morally helpful. The forming 
of his little students in crystals by means of drill 
was an admirably practical plan; children never 
forgot what they have acted. There is a very use- 
ful attention to the individual characters of his 
pupils. It has been noticed that in schools a girl 
gets a churacter for being the ‘‘ naughtiest girl,’’ 
and soon; and it partly helps her to remain so. 
This is a danger a careful teacher must avoid. 
“‘Oh! yes, that must be Florrie’s doing: she is 
always the naughty girl ’’; and so the people around 
the naughty girl find it easier to let Florrie’s faults 
go on than to trouble to cure her. Florrie should 
be made to understand that if she has the 
power of being naughty, so she has the power 
in greater measure of being good; and she 
should feel that every day she is to improve, 
not to remain content with her bad reputation. 
On page 78 is a passage in which Miss Darton said 
her practical experience as a teacher was in direct 
Opposition. to Mr. Ruskin’s view—viz., ‘‘ that the 
mathematical part of crystallography is quite 


been taught that this, that, or the other was 
beyond girls; consequently a kind of paralysis has 
set in, which we are only now beginning to 
overcome. When boys and girls of the middle 
and upper classes are put together in schools and 
colleges, the girls do not show incapacity to do 
what the boys do; but in the working classes the 
little girls have to do housework before and after 
their lessons, and the Government in its code very 
wisely makes provision for this by allowing girls 
less difficult tests of knowledge. At University 
College, Newnham, Girton, Queen's College 
Harley-street, and Bedford College, girls bave not 
shown that the work done by lads of their own age 
is beyond their strength. A little further on Mr. 
Ruskin speaks of the Cains among us: how there 
are brothers who kill and betray brothers, Jacobs 
who take mean advantages, Davids who are faith- 
less to their neighbours; and it is well to keep 
before children the humanity of the Bible charac- 
ters and the likeness to our present nineteenth 
century humanity. Mr. Ruskin’s plan would hive 
saved some scepticism had it been more general. 
Our ‘‘ good” ancestors may have done more harm 
than our ‘‘bad’’ ones after all. On page 99isa 
view of faults about which Mr. Ruskin is altogether 
practically right: ‘‘Do not think of your faults, 
still less of others’ faults.” It is less easy to 
uproot faults than to choke them by gainiog 
virtues. On page 117 the views of self-sacrifice are 
truly right. Herbert Spencer says it may be well 
for the eacrificer, but what for the one for whom 
the sacrifice is made? Some other modern author 
speaks of the ‘selfishness of unselfish people,’ 
and one knows of husbands, brothers, sons, wives, 
and sisters made selfish by too self-sacrificing 
relatives. Further remarks on dressing and cook- 
ing brought the paper to a close. 


Society or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, March 15.) 


Dr. Puen, vice-president, in the chair.— A 
lecture on ‘‘ Miracle Plays and Mysteries’’ was 
delivered by Mr. R. B. Holt, being the third 
lecture of the series now being given by the 
council. After briefly tracing the origin of 
Obristian dramas at Constantinople and their 
adoption in Italy and France, the lecturer devoted 
the rest of his paper to their development in Eng- 
land. He showed how the Guilds of various towns 
improved upon the monkish models, by substituting 
dialogue for parapbrase and introducing graphic 
sketches of the people, the manners and customs of 
the times. By so doing they prepared the way for 
the later dramatists. In illustration of the literary 
merits of the plays, Mr. Holt gave a number of 
quotations from the Chester, Coventry, Newcastle, 
and other texts.—A discussion followed, in which 
Major Heales, and Messrs. E. Maitland, Percy W. 
Ames, and P. H. Newman took part. 


Merroro.oaicaL.—( Wednesday, March 15.) 


Dr. C. Tuzopore Wiurams, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Shelford Bidwell delivered a lecture 
on ‘*Some Meteorological Problems,’’ which was 
illustrated with numerous photographs and experi- 
ments. The lecturer said that one of the oldest 
and still unsolved problems of meteorology relates 
to the origin of atmospheric electricity. Many 
possible sources have been suggested, among them 
being the evaporation of water and the friction of 
dust-laden air against the earth’s surface. Having 
granted some sufficient source of electrification, 
Mr. Bidwell said that it is not difficult to account 
for the ordinary phenomena of thunderstorms. 
Photography has shown that the lightning flash of 
the artists, formed of a number of perfectly straight 
lines, arranged in a zig-zag, has no resemblance to 
anything in nature. The normal or typical flash 
is like the ordinary spark discharge of an electrical 
machine ; it follows a sinuous course, strikingly 
similar to that of a river as shown upon a map. 
The several variations from the normal type all 
have their counterparts in the forms taken by the 
machine spark under different conditions, and the 
known properties of these artificial discharges may 
be assumed to afford some indication as to the 
nature of the corresponding natural flashes. Thus, 
for example, the ramified or branched flash, from 
which no doubt the dreaded “‘ forked lightning ”’ 
derives its name, is probably one of the most 
harmless forms of discharge. Ever since the time 





beyond girls’ strength.’’ Girls have for a long time 


lightning rods for the protection of important 
buildings. According to Dr. Oliver Lodge these 
are of no use in an *‘ impulsive rush ’’ discharge, 
which, however, is of comparatively rare occur- 
rence. Lightning conductors, however well cor- 
structed, cannot, therefore, be depended upon to 
afford perfect immunity from risk. Mr. Preece is 
of opinion that the ‘‘ impulsive rush,’’ though 
easily producible in the laboratory, never occurs 
in nature. Mr. Bidwell made some remarks as to 
the duration of a lightning flash and the causes of 
its proverbial quiver, and suggested an explanation 
of the characteristi: darkness of thunder clouds 
aud of the large rain-drops which fall during a 
thunder shower. ‘The lecturer concluded with 
some ob:ervations concerning the probable cause 
of sunset colours, which he attributed to the 
presence of minute particles of dust in the air. 


FINE ART. 


ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS.—Messrs. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have always oa 
hand a selection of WORKS by the best Masters. Collections 
arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints and Drawings mounted 
and framed.—18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W.U. 


The Festival Ifall of Osorkon IT. in the Great 
Temple of Bubastis. By Edouard Naville. 
Tenth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tue Ruins of Tell Basta occupied the 
attention of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
during three seasons, and the fruits of 
their labours have twice formed the subject 
of the Memoirs of the society. Of these 
two volumes, the earlier gave us the general 
results of the excavations, showing the 
quite unexpected harvest of monuments 
which the hitherto neglected site has yielded 
to the energy of M. Naville and his 
assistants; while that forming the subject 
of this notice deals exclusively with the 
second of the four divisions into which the 
Great Temple divides itself. The photo- 
graphs accompanying both Memoirs are an 
ample justification of any incompleteness in 
the information which it has been possible 
to give as to the plan of the building. It 
would be hard to imagine scenes of more 
absolute ruin—literally not one stone 
remaining upon another. Yet into con- 
fusion apparently so hopeless, the patience 
and perseverance of M. Naville have 
succeeded in introducing comparative order, 
and it will probably be difficult to improve 
upon his proposed restorations of the gate- 
way of the Festival Hail. Emendations 
here, either as regards the tableaux or the 
texts, are indeed of especial difficulty, 
owing to our all but complete ignorance of 
the subject dealt with. 
The construction, so far as can be 
gathered from the meagre proportion of 
it which has escaped the destructive forces 
of more than twenty-six centuries, was the 
work of Osorkon II., a prince whose name 
alone had hitherto been almost the limit of 
our acquaintance with him. Yet the name 
of Ppy I. was also discovered in this part of 
the temple ; and M. Naville, indeed, believes 
the primitive sanctuary, around which the 
other buildings grew, to have stood here. 
However, it was Osorkon who either built 
the gateway to the hall, or utilised its ex- 
isting walls to commemorate the great 
festival that is the most important event 
in his reign of which any record has 
reached us. 
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are the texts, and so dilapidated the scenes 
which they should explain, that the very 
occasion and reason of the solemnities re- 
main doubtful. Throughout the inscrip- 
tions, mention is constantly made of the Sd- 
festival, which is known to have been a 
royal jubilee, celebrated after a reign of 
thirty years. But it appears that Osorkon 
held this festival in his twenty-second year ; 
while the gods under whose patronage he 
acts speak of it as a period of twelve 
years. It would seem that this chrono- 
logical event was the principal motive for 
the festival; but, on the other hand, some 
of the scenes leave it hardly doubtful that 
the ceremonies partook also of a funeral 
character (see pl. xxiii. 5), and that the 
King assumed, at certain points, the part of 
Osiris (¢.g., pl. i. 1). In whose honour is 
the festival held ? In that of Amon-Re, “ of 
Thebes,” whom we see conspicuous in his 
sacred bark; or is his introduction merely 
an excuse for the glorification of the King 
himself? Osorkon does not, at all events, 
go the length of Amenophis III., who, in the 
parallel representations at Soleb, appears 
as the worshipper of his own deified image. 
It is clear, at least, that Basté “‘ the Great ” 
is not the chief personage. M. Naville 
believes that one group of fragmentary in- 
scriptions which he discovered points to the 
revival of the cult of the goddess at 
Bubastis by Osorkon I. Until the time in- 
deed of the XXIInd Dynasty, the city was 
insignificant, and bore perhaps another 
name; while the priesthood of Basté, though 
important under the Old Empire, seems to 


have become obscure during the succeeding 
ages. In the Festival Hall she is prominent 
enough in the larger stereotyped tableaux, 
but in those which dipict the ceremonies 
peculiar to this festival her place is quite 


subordinate. Indeed, the surroundings, 
dimensions, and attitudes of her figure 
there, and the fantastic spelling of her name 
(not that employed in the larger representa- 
tions), even suggest that she was introduced 
into the scenes aprés ccup (see especially pl. 
ix, 11, 12). 

One cannot but remark the frequency 
with which references occur to the gods 
and priesthood of Siut. In all the pro- 
cessions of the divine standards, that of 
the jackal, “the Guide, Lord of Siut,” 
takes a foremost place, while, on some 
occasions, ‘“‘the Divine Mother of Siut” 
heads the line of priests. The same is the 
case in the Soleb version of the festival. 
But, though less prominent, there is scarcely 
one of the principal gods of the Pantheon 
who is not represented, either in person or 
by his peculiar emblem. Moreover, several 
of the provincial high-priests appear: 
the chief-priests of Re in Heliopolis, of 
"-hoth in Hermopolis, of Min in Coptos. 
The priest of Bubastis bears apparently the 
title ‘the Divine” (fri is more probable 
than nr), or merely, ** He of the ntr,”’ which 
was the designation of the Bubastis temple, 
at least in later times. 

As regards the ritual of the festival, 
almost nothing can be said wich certainty. 
M. Naville thinks that the sequence of the 
numerous ceremonies depicted is from the 
bottom to the top of the walls; their inter- 


pretation is soarcely less difficult thus than 


if the top registers were regarded as initial. 
The rituals used in the service of more than 
one of the gods are known to us. Dr. von 
Lemm has dealt with that of Amon; Mariette 
published those of Abydos; while the 
funeral rituals have been edited by 
Diimichen and Schiaparelli, and studied at 
length by Maspero. We know of other 
festivals too: one, at harvest time, for 
instance, in which the king must take part, 
numerous periodical festivals whose names 
recur in countless sepulchral inscriptions, 
besides mythological representations in 
which the characters seem to have been 
sustained by priests. But none of these 
are of much help here. We see the king 
in various attitudes, seated on a throne or 
in a pavilion, borne on the shoulders of 
priests, standing with his queen and holding 
Osirian emblems in his hands, or offering 
incense to the gods who honour the festival 
with their presence. We see innumerable 
priests, with shaven head and panther skin, 
defiling before the king and carrying the 
standards of the gods and of the nomes, or 
prostrate, ‘‘smelling the ground,” “ Spirits 
of Buto,” “Spirits of Eileithyia” and 
magicians, shouting welcome or praise in 
the prescribed attitude of Anw, musicians, 
dancers, and dwarfs, who appear to be em- 
ployed as ushers. And besides these, there 
are civil officials, among them the foremost 
dignitaries of the land. Each group is 
accompanied by a short text, which either 
gives the titles of the functionaries, ex- 
| plains their actions, or tells us what they 
say. But even with the help of the Soleb 
variants, it is scarcely possible to produce a 
rational translation of any of these inscrip- 
tions. ‘Too little, again, is known of the 
inner details of an Egyptian temple to make 
possible the identification of the various 
“seats,” ‘‘abodes,” ‘ houses,” &c., to or 
from which we see the processions moving ; 
and too little of the doubtless strictly regu- 
lated etiquette of gesture and costume to 
allow us to draw cocclusions from the vary- 
ing examples of these which ure here dis- 
played. A “ History of Costume,” religious 
and civil, in Egypt, based upon exhaustive 
statistics, would well repay the labour of 
compilation. Erman has already shown 
the lines which such an investigation should 
follow. 

Criticism of details in such a work as 
that under notice is both difficult and 
dangerous, owing to the novelty of the sub- 
ject and the impossibility of controlling the 
publication by means of the monuments 
themselves. Still, we may venture to re- 
mark upon one or two points :— 

Pl. i., 6 (see p. 15). The dyn-gesture is 
noticeable, whatever its meaning, as being 
identical with that of certain statues of late 
date, ¢.g., the bronze Horus, formerly in the 
Posno collection. 

Pl. ii., 11 (see p. 12). The standard called 
pd ‘h‘ is identical in form and name with an 
offering frequently seen on the Middle 
Empire coffins, and also bears exactly the 
name (not in the form suggested by 
M. Naville) of a mummy-like deity in 
the tomb of Amenophis III. (Denkm. IIL., 
79 b). 

Pl. iii., 12 (see p. 10). The expression r/} 
is very obscure. It may have a meaning 








quite different from that here proposed (see 
Aegypt. Zeitschr. ’84, 94). 

Pl, vi., 10 (see p. 4, note). M. Naville’s 
emendation of 4/, seems scarcely needful. 
As it stands, the expression might mean 
‘all (secret @.e¢.) unknown (mountain-) 
regions.” 

Pl. ix., 1. A curious and significant con- 
fusion seems here to have substituted the 
name of the town Heracleopolis for that of 
the god Chons. 

Pl. xv., 5. One is tempted to read “ The 
Horus, the strong bull, mn m‘; | R*‘|,” the 
praenomen of Seti I. 

Pi. xxii., 3 (see p. 33). The birds depicted 
here are brought to be ‘‘fed” (s’emt)— 
probably upon the fishes—rather than as 
an offering. 

Pl. xxiii., 5 (see p. 34). M. Naville says 
that the meaning of the six ‘ poles” which 
we see here, is unknown. But Brugsch has 
made it clear that these objects, which can 
be seen in various forms upon countless 
funeral stelae even as early as the tombs of 
Medum, represent, not poles, but the threads 
of woven material, varying in number 
according to the simplicity or complexity of 
the web chosen as the offering. 

The plates which the volume contains 
have been beautifully drawn by Mme. 
Naville; Nos. xxxii—xxxv., which show 
the gateway restored, are specially ingenious 
and helpful. 

We may observe that there seems nowhere 
any indication that the sculptures of the 
hall were painted, either in red or any 


other colour. , 
W. E. Crum. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GLASGOW ‘‘GIORGIONE.” 
Florence: March 18, 1893. 

Mr. Claude Phillips’s interesting article on 
the Old Masters at Burlington House in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts contains a woodcut of the 
Glasgow ‘‘Giorgione.” I have never seen this 
much-discussed picture; but, judging from the 
woodcut, it is identical, or nearly identical, 
with No. 126 in the Carrara collection of the 
Bergamo Gallery. 

I can, of course, say nothing of the Glasgow 
picture; but the Bergamo canvas is an indis- 
putable Cariani—in origin, at least. It is in 
parts so ruined and repainted that I have not 
yet been able to conclude whether it is an 
original or a copy. May I suggest that the 
Glasgow “Christ andthe Adulteress” is, perhaps, 
a replica of the Bergamo Cariani, or possibly 
the original, of which the Bergamo work is au 
old.copy ? Even in the woodcut given by Mr. 
Phillips I recognise Cariani’s characteristic 
folds and movements, and the great likeness 
between the woman’s face and that of the 
Madonna in the Louvre ‘‘ Giorgione,” which 
Mr. Phillips himself attributes to Cariani. The 
face in the Glasgow picture is more refined, 
because, being a more advanced work, it is more 
Giorgionesque. In the Bergamo picture the 
head and shoulders of the man on the left 
with his back turned—the pose being identical 
in the woodcut of the Glasgow picture— 
agrees closely with the ‘‘ Bravo” of Vienna, 
by Cariani. In fact, it would not be hard to 
bring this Bergamo work into line with the 
entire body of Cariani’s paintings and I con- 
fess that I canno* imagine that so much can 
be done with the Glasgow picture, if we attri- 
bute it to Campagnola. With Campagnola’s 
frescoes in the Scuola degli Eremitani and in 
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the Seminary Church at Padua the ‘‘ Christ and 
the Adulteress”’ has nothing in common. These 
are, however, it may be urged, of later date ; 
yet, as it is to ive many points in 
common tetoens Comgaguaiats earlier draw- 
ings and the drawing in the Uffizi for one of 
these frescoes, it would surely be not un- 
reasonable to expect to find some likenesses 
between this Glasgow picture, if it were a 
Campagnola, and his Paduan works. 
B. BERENSON. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We hear that Mr. Campbell Dodgson, of 
New College, Oxford, has been appointed to a 
post in the print-room at the British Museum, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. L. A. Fagan, for many years acting 
assistant keeper. 

THE exhibitions to open next week include :— 
(1) acollection of paintings by living French 
artists, in the Continental Gallery ; (2) *‘ English 
Pastoral Life,” by Mr. George Weatherbee, at 
the Fine Art Society’s—both in New Bond- 
street ; and (3) Sir Noel Paton’s large devotional 
picture, ‘‘De Profundis”—which has already 
been described in the ACADEMY—at the gallery 
of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co., Pall Mall. 


Mr. Percy E. -NEwWBERRY, of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, accompanied ty Mr. St. 
Chac Boscawen, Mr. Childe Pemberton, and 
Mr. Percy Buckman, arrived at Assiut in Upper 
Egypt on March 3, after having thoroughly 
explored the desert for several miles east of 
Gebel Abu Feda. A short distance to the 
south of that high range of hills, Mr. Newberry 
discovered the necropolis of the governors of 
the Antaeopolite nome of Upper Egypt, who 
ruled during the VIth Dynasty, about 3800-3500 
B.C. One of the tombs is of very considerable 
importance, as it contains numerous interesting 
inscriptions and paintings, which throw much 
light upon one of the earliest periods of 
Egyptian civilisation. It consists of a large 
rectangular chamber excavated high up in the 
hill side; and the inscriptions mention that it 
was hewn for an hereditary priest named Jau, 
who was not merely governor of the Antae- 
opolite nome, but also a priest of the Pyramid of 
Pepi II. It is hoped that complete copies of 
the paintings in this beautiful and very ancient 
tomb will be made by Mr. Percy Buckman 
before the close of the present season. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has just returned 
from Egypt writes : 
** Behind Mr. Haton’s well-known shop in the 
Muski at Cairo there lies by the wayside a valuable 
though broken stela, representing the heretic king 
Khu-en-aten adoring the solar disk. The pro- 
— has already refused two offers, but will 
ardly now get the £50 which the Gizeh Museum 
once, in a fit of liberality, offered for it. Much as 
has recently been added to our museums from 
Tel el-Amarna, it might be worth while for some 
governing body to see after this interesting stone, 
which was found at the foundation of a house in 
the Muski, and doubtless came from Heliopolis.’’ 


THE prize for numismatics founded by M. 
Allier de Hauteroche has been awarded by the 
Académie des Inscriptions to M. Babelon, for 
his new volume of the Catalogue of Greek Coins 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

THE verdict of Italian experts, who were 
recently employed in repairing the famous 
Lion of St. Mark at Venice—that the work 


was originally made in the twelfth century— | 


has not met with universal acceptance. In a 
letter addressed to the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, M. Casati contests it on the three follow- 
ing grounds: (1) That the bronze of the 
middle ages generally contains one-fourth or 
one-fifth of lead, whereas that of the lion is 
composed of copper with 15 per cent. of tin; 
{2) that the style in no respect recalls the art of 


the middle ages; and (3) that, if the monument 
had been made at the time suggested, a record 
of the fact might be expected in the archives 
of some Italiantown. M. Casati maintains that 
there are strong reasons for still believing the 
Lion of St. Mark to be of Etruscan workman- 
ship. 

THERE died not long ago, at his house at 
Margate, in his fifty-eighth year, a remarkable 
artist, Mr. Allan Schmidt, whose name is not 
as well known as it should be. He had been 
for many years resident in England, and his 
work had indeed been—until comparatively 
lately—admired a good deal at the French 
Gallery in Pall Mall East; but the work of the 
last two or three years had been chiefly com- 
missioned for America, and so had not been 
seen in London. His labour was of the most 
minute and elaborate kind conceivable. <A 
correspondent informs us that Mr. Allan 
Schmidt’s death occurred at a time that was 
particularly sad, inasmuch as he had “just 
completed and patented a new medium for 
painting, on which he had been engaged for 
the past twenty years.” ‘It consisted,” con- 
tinues our correspondent, ‘‘of a new mode of 
preparing canvas or panels to receive dry oil- 
colours, and was believed by the deceased 
artist to do away with all the dangers of 
cracking and darkening to which modern pic- 
tures are so often subject.” We are further 
told that an exhibition of Mr. Allan Schmidt's 
process had been arranged for at one of the 
galleries this spring; but it is feared that the 
secret of the system perished with the elderly 
and painstaking and blameless and even very 
gifted artist whose death we record. 











THE STAGE. 


A PERFORMANCE of Browning’s “A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon” will be given in the Gentle- 
men’s Concert Hall in Manchester, on Monday 
evening next, March 27, by Messrs. Louis 
Calvert and C. T. H. Helmsley’s company. 
Prof. Raleigh, of the University College, Liver- 
pool, has written a prologue for the occasion, 
which will be recited by Mrs. Charles Calvert, 
widow of the late Charles Calvert the tragedian, 
and mother of Mr. Louis Calvert, who is to 
be the Tresham on this occasion. Special 
scenery will be used, painted from designs by 
Mr. Charles Derbyshire. We understand that 
the enterprise has been undertaken by the 
chairman of Convocation of Victoria Univer- 
sity, Mr. Charles Hughes, the invitations to 
the performance being given by that gentleman. 
Much interest is being displayed in Manchester 
in anticipation of the event, this being certainly 
the first time Browning’s fine tragedy will have 
been played in Manchester, and probably also 
the first time ‘‘ out of London,” so far at least 
as this country is concerned. Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett’s company played it in Washington 
and Philadelphia about December - January, 
1884-85, 

Mr. W. T. Vincent, of 189, Burrage-road, 
Woolwich, has undertaken to edit and publish 
a collection of Personal Recollections of the late 
Fred Leslie, contributed by many of his friends 
and fellow actors, and illustrated with original 
sketches. It is proposed to issue the volume 
| first in a handsome form, and to devote the 
| profits to some charitable object, such as the 
endowment of a bed at a hospital. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

|THE programme of the Highbury Philhar- 
| monic Society concert on Monday night opened 
with an Oratorio—‘‘ Gideon”—by Sir W. G. 
| Cusins. The work was written more than 
‘twenty years ago, and may, perhaps, fairly 


| 





represent the composer’s powers at that 
time, when certain influences detrimental to 
men of stronger calibre than Sir W. Cusins 
were at play; but it is hopelessly old- 
fashioned, and we cannot see the use of 
such arevival. The public listened patiently 
to the music, and summoned the composer to 
the platform at the close. The efforts of Mme. 
Valda, Miss Dews, and Messrs. Ben Davies 
and Santley to make the most of their parts 
deserve recognition. The programme con- 
tained another English work, a setting for 
chorus, soli, and orchestra of Browning's ‘* Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” by Mr. R. H. Walthew, a 
student at the Royal College of Music. It 
must be admitted that this youthful aspirant 
after fame set himself no easy task. The poem, 
full of humour and pathos, does not altogether 
lend itself to music: it seems complete 
in itself. Mr. Walthew has, however, 
treated it with great ability. He takes ad- 
vantage of every point, makes his effect, and 
passes on; he never wearies. Time and study 
may mature his talents, but Mr. Walthew has 
made a striking début as a composer. The 
music is thoroughly well conceived, and it is 
fresh and fanciful. The scoring, too, shows 
natural gifts. The most promising feature of 
the work appears to us to be the manner in 
which interest is sustained up to the last. The 
quaint piper’s tune is, as it should be, the life 
and soul of the piece, and it is developed with 
marked skill. In the ‘‘ Pied Piper” we trace 
the influence of the Beckmesser music of ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” and in some passages that of 
Berlioz in both music and orchestration. And 
we also fancy we can detect the influence of 
Dr. Parry, of whom very possibly Mr. Walthew 
isa pupil. But there is no servile imitation, 
but rather assimilation. The performance, 
under the vigorous direction of Mr. G. H. 
Betjemann, was excellent; and Mr. Walthew 
was twice summoned to the platform. 

The first of the London Chamber Concerts, 
under the direction of Mr. G. A. Clinton, took 
place at Prince’s Hall, on Tuesday evening. The 
object of these concerts—namely, to introduce 
to the notice of the musical public compositions 
for wind instruments alone, and in combination 
with strings and pianoforte—is an excellent one, 
and the society deserves support. Mr. Clinton, 
however, in avoiding the Scylla of neglect 
should beware of the Charybdis of satiety. 
quartet for strings, or interesting pianoforte 
solos, would afford agreeable tone contrast. 
The programme of the first concert included 
Saint Saéns’s ‘‘ Trumpet” Septet (Op. 65). It 
is undoubtedly a clever and effective work. 
The Minuetto is quaint and pleasing, and the 
Interméde attractive, but the opening and 
closing movements lack refinement. The per- 
formance was good; the excellent pianoforte 
playing of Mr. 8. Webbe deserves special 
mention. This was followed by E. Lalo’s 
‘*Aubade” for strings and wind, a work 
remarkable for the skill of its workmanship, its 
colour effects, and its general refinement. It 
is an admirable specimen of modern French 
music; and it was admirably interpreted, 
under the leadership of M. E. Sauret. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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